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SATURDAY REVIEW 


When Giants 
| Walked the Land 


We Must March My Darlings | 
by Diana Trilling | 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 320 pp., $10 | 


Reviewed by Bruce Cook 


 LTHOUGH her work has appeared 
ex a period of four decades, Diana 
Trilling is hardly a writer with a 

large public. To a certain readership, so 
loyal and intense one is almost tempted -to 
call it a constituency, she is very weil 
known indeed. These readers are the sur- 
vivors and enthusiasts of the late great 
literary wars of New York, in which bat- 


tles ‘were fought across Marxist sectarian 
lines and the opposing armics were often 
divided not so much by the degrce of their 


a ern 


sympathy for the Communist party as by 
the specifics of when and to what degree 
individual combatants had broken with it. 
This was a time, as we al! know, when 
giants walked the land—that is, when they 
were not pounding away on their giant 
typewriters, knocking out giant pieces for 
the Partisan Review. In time these writers 
for PR, most of whom were independent 
Marxist or Trotskyist in political oricnta- 
tion and had gradually softened into so- 
called liberal anti-Communists, came to 
dominate the New York literary scene 
completely, They were tough, demanding, 
rigorous critics who set such high intellec- 
tuai standards that together they may well 
have made the most significant contribu- 
tion to American culture of any group 
since Emerson’s Concord ciscle in the 
1850s, , : 
* The Partisan Review crowd included 
such illustrious names as Philip Rahy, 
the magazine's cofounder, Alfred Kazin, 
Dwight Macdonald, Mary McCarthy, Irv- 
‘ing Howe, and of course the most illustri- 
ous of them all, Lionel Trilling. Diana 
Trilling was his wife and is now his widow. 
Her association with the rest. even when 


eee eae 
Bruce Cook is the anihor of The Beat 
Generation and Dalton Trumbo. : 
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most active, seems’ always to have been 
through him. She was more or !ess un 
auxiliary member of the group, one re- 
lated to the Family (as it came to be 
known) by marriage—an in-law, as itwere. 
She gained a reputation as a literary critic 
from her reviews in The Nation during and 
just after the war. Subsequently, she con- 
tinued to write reviews and fiterary essays 
occasionally, and edited two D. H. Law- 
rence anthologies. By the time her earlicr 
collection, Claremont Hssays, was issued, 
however, she had begun to turn away from 
literature in favor of social subjects, though 
seldom with very successful results. She 
had a way of accepting official reports and 
‘approved versions quile unquestioningly, 
waich, for me at least, made worthless her 
essays on the Profumo, Hiss, and Oppen- 
heimer cases in that collection. I may be 
gifted with hindsight in this, for T read 
them long after they were first published, 
but it certainty seems they would have 
been improved, if greatly altered, by a 
little healthy skepticism. The social critic’s 
job is ta challenge. not to accept. 

Social concerns so dominate this second 
collection, We Must March My Darlings, 
that only three short picees in it could be 
considered literary; and they, anly margin- 
ally. The rest have ta do wita such deler- 
minedly large suviects as the assassination 
of President Kennedy, women’s liberation. 
and the youth revolution of the Sixtics. 


‘Those who hope to find in {his new book 
hy Mrs, Trilling some especially juicy bits 
on Lillian Hellrran, or perhaps the inside 
story on the attempt by Little, Brown to 
suppress passages in the text [sea the box 
below], are probably going to be disap- 
pointed. She docs deal with this contro- 
versy, but only in a bricf introduction and 
assorted footnotes to a revised essay Orlgt- 
nally writter “or a 1967 Comenrentary sym- 
posium, “Liberal Anti-Communism Re- 
visited.” The Little, Brown affair was given 
more extensive treatment in The New 
York Times, and, judging from Mrs. Trill- 

| ing’s version, it was reparted quite accu- 
rately. The important additions. supplicd 
here, of course, are the passages that the 
publisher tried to censor, They are mild 


a 


enough and only *riously in error in their 
assumption that Miss Helinian’s short and 
very personal bovk would be taken as a 
definitive history of the McCarthy period. 
How could: Mrs. ‘Trilling think that? Best- 
seller cnvy, I suppose. 


1 HE truly startling thing that comes 
H through in this essay has to do with 
the CIA’s international support of 
‘anti-Communist intellectuals through its 
, front organization, the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom. ‘Mrs. Trilling was on the 
board of the American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom, an affiliate of the congress. 
In a passage added to the original 1967 
-, essay, she says very plainly, “Even before 


She worries away at them in the humorless,: 1 came onto the executive board of the 
somewhat imperious style of a woman who: American Committee, I was. aware, and it 
is used to holding forth at dinner parties, was my clear impression that everyone 
going on and on, never using a sentence else on the board was aware, that the in- 
where a paragraph might possibly do. ternational body with which’ we were as- 

sociated was probably funded by the gov- 


| 
| 


tontinoeg wal 


H 
| 
I 
| 
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ernment.” She goes on to say what nobody | 


until now has admitted: -“We strongly 
suspected that the Farficld Foundation, 
which we were told supported the con- 
gress, was a filter for State Department or 
CIA money.” On one occasion, when the 
committee found itself in a financial crisis, 
Norman Thomas, also a board member, 
announced at a meeting that-he would 
“call Allen” (Dulles, presumably). He 
‘ returned a few minutes later and told them 
their problems had been solved. 
"I find this shocking. Did the American 
"Committee really think that cultural free- 
dom could be bought and paid-for with. 
CIA money? Were people as intelligent 
as Norman Thomas and Diana Trilling so 
ignorant of the quid pro quo of politics 
that they believed money was given by the 
government with no strings attached? The 
fact that no pressure was brought to bear 
on the committee or the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom does not prove, as’ Mrs. 


Trilling seems to think it does, that the 
government in gerecral and the CIA in 
particular were more disposed to benign- 
ity and openhandedness “in the mid- 

_ Fifties and into the Kennedy years.” It 
simply means that during those years the 
anti-Communist liberal. intellectuals who 
made up the membership of the Ameri- 
can Committee did nothing at all to dis- 
please their benefactors, 
In fact, this attitude of accommodation 
toward institutional authority, this steady 

‘ identification with’ the established order,. 
is the one quality that runs most consis- 
tently through the essays in this book. 
What you get from Diana Trilling is sel- 
dom a fresh point of view ona subject, or 
-a radical interpretation of an objective set 
of facts, but rather a vigorous statement 
of the predictable neoconservative re- 
sponse. She has a way of casting herself 
in the role of one of the older generation 
sitting in judgment on the younger. That, 
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” 


. . . ‘ asl 
certainly, is what she is up to in such es- 


says as “Celebrating with Dr. Leary,” in 
which she examines the religious preten- 
sions of the drug culture. “On the Steps 
of Low Library,” her report on the stu- 
dent take-over of Columbia; and “We 
Must March My Darling.,” her look at 
Radcliffe following its merger with Har- 
vard. Although in the title «say she makes 
a great display of open-mindedness in her 
interviews and shows restraint in her com- 
ments, there is little doubt from the start 
what sort of verdict she will hand down. 


’ As for the others, well, what chance would 
' you give Timothy Leary «nd Mark Rudd 


before such a hanging judge? Exactly. 
The only occasions on which she shows 
a degree of sympathy with the forces of 
social revolt occur when she writes of 
women's liberation. In fact, she speaks of 
herself as “an ‘old-linc feminist.” Well, 
perhaps. She certainly takes Freud to task 
: for his condescension toward women. And 
“Norman Mailer’s The Prisoner of Sex is 
given stern treatment in a symposium 
‘speech for its obiuse, if poetic, endorse- 
ment of biological determinism. However, 
her attitude—and she communicates it 
most clearly in "We Must March My Dar- 
lings”—sccms to be that the real battles of 
liberation and sexual independence were 
fought, after all, by her generation, and 
specifically by women such as herself. 
This decade’s feminists are mere pygmics 
standing on the shoulders of giants. ° 
Isn't that the way it seems to each suc- 
cessive older generation: If it weren't for 
us, where would you be? Thus Diana Trill- 
ing once again lines up against the young. 
undercutting them as-.she offers her sup- 
port.’As in all the rest of. these essays, 
what is most clearly in evidence here is 
the hectoring tone, the purse-lipped dis- 
approval, the mother-in-law sensibility. 
Nobody really expects social critics to 
solve the problems they address. They 
should, however, do more than nag at. 
them.- ©. 


tonfinued - 
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Talking with Diana Trilling 


$9 wee the recent death of her 
husband, Lionel, Diana Trilling has 
continucd to live in the spacious, | 
comfortable apartment just around the | 
corner from Columbia University, where 
at one terrible time, as she recounts in ™ 
We Must March My Darlings, she 
anxiously awaited an onslaught from 
neighboring Harlem that would never 
come. But as she frecly admits, “I've never 
been in the business of prophecy,” and at 
the time of the event, the student take-over ! 
of Columbia in the spring of 1968, it 
seemed certain that the center could not i 
hold, and that the world of liberal cufture 
niust be coming apart. 

Mrs, Trilling’s latest collection of 
essays—ranging as they do froma 
panegyric to Kennedy (“It's always 
astonishing to me how abruptly the 
attitudes in the intellectual community 
change; one minute The New York 
Review of Books was devoting a 
memorial issuc to him, a year later 
he was anathema’ ) to the social and sexual 
adjustments of the students at Radcliffe, 
her alma mater, at the beginning of the 
1970s—spans a decade of bewildering 
transformations. It was a time, she says, 
when what she calls “the movements of 
the culture” were so rapid and flecting 

that they seemed to far outpace the 
normal progression by which a society 
grows and changes, And although the 
campuses, and the American political 
scene in general, seem now to have 
settled into a mood of deep quictism, “it 
wouldn't surprise me in the slightest to 
ficar this minute that a new large-scale 
anarchic sit-in was under way around the 
corner.” Contemporary historical 
developments, as she stresses in the 
introduction to her book, “don't Jast lor 
two minutes,” nor do human attitudes. “In 
my long lifetime Uve-been fascinated hy 
the process by which peonie seem able 
to completely alter their political views 
overnight, front left-wing radical to 
Republican, say, without ever seeming to 
feel called upon to explain the process hy 
which they got from point A to point B.” 
As a prime example she cites Garry Wills, 
a former writer for the National Rev few, 
who more recently wrote an introduction 
to Lillian Fellman’s Scoundrel Time in 
which, she says, he castigated the very 


Mrs. Trilling is sll faintly bemused by | 


the extent of the brouhaha set off when 
Little. Brown, the original publishers of 
We Must March My Darlings, declined 
to publish the book because of critical 

references in it to Miss Hellman. 
references are there, unexpurgated, in the. 
present edition, and scem hardly strong 


Those 


cnotuch to justify such action, “Lillian said 


~dnsult.” 


a i 


al the time she didn’t know what was in 


the book,” Mrs. Trilling comments 
sharply, “and I believe her. But I didn’t 
hear any protest from her when the 
publishers decided to ceasor my book, all 
the same.” One more unhappy aftermath 
of that story that Mrs. Srilling would like 


“to clear up: she had almost agreed. to 
appear on William Buckicy’s television 


show, Firing Line, to discuss not any 
individual, but liberal anti-Communism 

in veneral, provided she had a chance to 
see the questions in advance. She heard 
nothing more about it for a time. Then, 
after Buckley had published his long and | 
scathing review of Miss Hellman’s baok, 
titled “Who Is the Ugliest of Them All?” 
his TV people, having apparently 

accepted Mrs. Trilling’s terms, phoned to . 
arrange for her appearance. “But. this 

time I refused because I felt that in 

litling his review as he had, Mr. Buckley 
had reduced Political polemic to personal 


‘ : 
Die Trillings’ position of liberal ! 


anti-Communism, she finds, is harder and | 
harder to maintain today. “A vriter like 
George Orwell, who to my mind was one | 


of the greatest and most clear-sighted of 
this century, is completely out of 
intellectual favor now.” Writers and 
artists who were once only too glad of 
(and, she avers, well aware of) clandestine 
support from CIA funds are now 
vociferous in their disapproval of it. 
Many of Mrs. Trilling's attitudes, she 


fully realizes, are far from fashionable, 
though once they seemed humane and 
eminently reasonable to many, She feels, 
for instance, that “militant lesbianisnt” 
has taken over the feminist movement, 
and blames Masters and Johnson and 
their teaching¢in considerable part for it.! 
“No one can begin to say the harm they 
have done, and I don’t see anyone even 
trying.” As for making a college like 49 
Radcliffe coeducational, “It once seemed 
to many of lis a proud thing to have a 
great women’s college.” 


” 4 
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She finds she does not read muck 
contemporary fiction anymore, though 
for ten years (1940 to 1950) she was fiction 
editor of The Nation, “Ustitl read Mailer, 
Bellow, and Nabokov, but that’s about 
all. ('m not really a literary person: I'ma 
political and socielogical person. I haven't 
done a literary essay in ten years. and J 
don’t think ’'d cven know where to 
publish one anymore. Where would one 
publish an essay today on George Eliot, 
Stendhal, Madame Bovary, or Anna 
Karenina?” she asks. “T’ve always 
wanted to write about Jane Welch 
Carlyle—but who would want thar?” 

‘She is working on a new book——nol a 
further essay collection—about which she © 
will say nothing more. “But there’s such 
an enormous amount to do after Lioncel’s 
death—putting his papers in order, looking 
at the unpublished material, writing 
detters... .” The Seventies, compared 
with the Sixties, seem barren of interest to 

her as material on which to think and 

write. “What would [ write about now? I 

suppose you could look at these big new 

sections in The New York Times, what 
they mean in terms of an obsession with 
consumption; you could talk about the 
passion for British class dramas on TV, 
about the cultural influence of women’s 
clothes, perhaps about the strange’ 
reactions of audiences at movies. But 
none of these things seems to be central to 
the decade in the way that the 
assassinations, the university riots, the. 
drug scene, were in the Sixties.” 

But as an old-style iberal convinced, 
despite Frequent evidence to the 
contrary, of the possibilifies for human 
progress, Mrs. Trilling has a Jine from her 
new book that she would be pleased to 
see taken as the essence of her‘thinking: 
“How to activate deeency and teach it to 
stop feeling deficient because of its low 
quotient of drama is obviously one of the 
urgent problems of modern society.” 


Ae 
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Encounter and the CLA 
Editor, The wai Street Journal: 

I have just seen the report in your issue 
of March 22, according to which I am sup- 
posed to have referred to the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom ag a CLA front. I sald-ne 
Such thing, A “front” in common political 
usage refers to a phony body set up for 
manipulative purposes. The Congress for 
Cultural l’reedom was never that, al- 
though most of tts financial support came, 
as js now well known, from American 
foundations many of which derived their 
funds from the CIA, The Congress assem 
bled writers and intellectuals who repre- 
Sented a wide varicty of opinion: liberals, 
Socialists, conservatives. Its resolutions— 
.Whether in the form of protests against 


cultural censorship, or in ald programs on , 
, behalf of refugee intcllectuals—were deter. _ 


“mined: by jts own distinguished members, 


«As for Encounter Mogazine (and also Der 


Monat in Berlin which I edited), its poll- 


cies—whether under the founders whom - 


you mention, Stephen Spender and Irving 
Kristol, or subsequently—were always de- 


‘termined by its editors, and the freedom to. 


choose the articles, stories, and Poems 


which Encounter published was always ab-- 


-solute and complete. That was the point of 
‘cultural freedom. _ MELVIN J. LAsKy 
London . : ; 
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et CHTT er Pusiil AG Lagi PEGE mesersress oe 
AF L-CiO cole wer Grive eyehnee 


By CELIA ZITRON 


NEW YORK, Oct. 12 — Albert Shanker, president of. 
the United Federation of Teachers, is seeking to get the 
‘AFL-CIO to Sponsor a new cold war movement. 

This is the gist of what is de- dom.’ The statement also endors- 
scribed as ‘‘a major policy state- es the amendment of Sen. Henry 
ment” published inthe Oct. 7 issue Jackson (F-Wash) to block non- 
of The New York Teacher, week- discriminatory tariffs on trade 
ly organ of the UFT. = with the Soviet ‘Union unless the 

The policy statement was adopt- Soviet Union changes its alleged 
ed by the Shanker-controlled UFT emigration barriers. 
executive board on Sept. 24 and The policy statement would 
was referred to the local’s parent . shift the national AFT, which was 
body, the American Federation opposed to the war in Vietnam, to. 

: of Teachers, AFL-CIO. The AFT, areturn to the cold war. 


7 in turn, forwarded mail ballots Reflecting the views of Shank- 
"to its 21-member executive coun- er and his right-wing Social Dem- 
. cil for their votes. ocratic cronies, the statement 


If approved by the executive - would have the AFL-CIO take over 
‘council, the policy statement directly and openly the cold war 
, would then be placed by the AFT work of the Central Intelligence: 
‘before the AFL-CIO convention, ‘Agency. From 1950 to 1967, the’ 
‘opening Oct. 18 in Miami Beach. CJA secretly supported the Con-~— 
There it is expected that George gress for Cultural Freedom, which 
:Meany, AFL-CIO president, and published magazines in England, 
i Jay Lovestone, his foreign. af-. West Germany, Austria, France 
“fairs adviser, would push the and Italy. The English magazine, © 


matter. : Encounter, received an annual 
Back Jackson amendment - : subsidy of $30,000. 3 
The 1500-word UFT statement, Funds revealed 
which repeats every anti-Soviet During the exposure of CIA ac- 


“:, slander, proposes that the AFL- tivities in the late ‘60s, there was 
\ ClO consider sponsoring a “‘world- testimony that AFL-CIO organi- 
‘conference on intellectual free-. zations and related groups re- 

.* tee ' ceived large sums from the CIA. | 
¢ ;Some of the groups receiving CIA 
! . jfunds channeled through the AFL- 
+. ‘CIO included the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Un-. 
ions, the Institute of International 
Labor Research, the African- 
American Labor Center and the 
‘ American Institute for Free Labor 
Development. 

A number of US. unions also 
received CIA funds, the News- 
paper Guild as much as a million 
dollars. 

The Meany leadership of the 
AFL-CIO still carries on its anti- 
Soviet, pro-war propaganda, not 
only at home but among workers 
in Latin-America, Africa, Asia. 
It has broken with the ICFTU be- 
cause it considered it insufficient- 
Jy anti-Communist. 

The UFT executive board now 
“proposes that the AFL-CIO also . 
take over the anti-Soviet, pro-war 
activities among intellectuals. 
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Th Ge wor 
By PHILLIP BONOSKY 


A modest -announcement in the 
New York Times of August 27 
{caught my attention. It Stated 
that"... the International As- 


tSociation for Cultural Freedom ! 
‘funnounced the establishment of: 


jd fund to help intellectuals who ; 
[cannot work in their own coun- : 
: tries.”" i . 

Since I knew a numberof such | 


‘intellectuals who had been driv- } 


‘en abroad during and since the | 
McCarthyite . period. and were | 
‘suill eking out-a precarious liv-. 


ry 


Mere: ‘ne was! she said. at the : 
Sheraton-Boston Hotel in -Boston. | 
‘hut make sure I asked for Da- 


niel Belt’s room, for that, she 7 


‘said. was where Mr. Stone acs, 
, tually was. j 


Boston hotel, the woman there; 
Said. yes indeed. Mr. Bell was’ 
registered there. in Room 2415, 
in faet. 
‘room she got no answer. 

Wasting no time wondering | 
‘why Shepard Stone. a most elu- | 
‘sive individual. doesn't tell peo-# 
ple where his next stopping-off 


ing. as resident foreigners with : Place is going to be. I did re- 


“uncertain work-permits in: 
i France. England. Italy. Mexico. ; 
rete.. I felt they ought to know | 


.f about this. I even: knew intellec- | 


. all 


rtuals who still lived inside the: 
i U.S.A. but could no longer work ! 
“at their professions in TV. the’ 
publishing industry. or 
wood, where thy were Blacklist-, 
} 
The notice in the Times went: 
on to say that a certain Mr, ! 
Stone had $50.000 to give to 
such intellectuals. And this in-: 
lerested me enough -to want to; 
up Mr. Shepard Stone. ! 


- Whose, name only was: cited as‘ 


the man-with all the money. 
and find out from him how qT; 
could get some of that money, 
for the people I had in mind. ; 

True. a.turther section of the’ 
hews story gave me slight pause. | 
Stone was quoted as Saying. “., 


“that the suppression of freedom j 


© 


‘in Czechoslovakia. with its Sini- | 
_Ster implications for the intellec-. 
; uals of that country. is new evi-' 
dence of the need for concrete . 
action among the world com-. 
. munity of intellectuals.” 


Trying to locate Stone 

This gave me pause, but not: 
enough so that I couldn't hazard: 
a telephone call. which I did. 1: 
; Must confess. at this point. that: 
It hie name of Shepard Stone 
“Meant nothing to me. What books: 
, had he written? In what way: 
_ Was he qualified to come to the; 
aid and succor of writers? How] 


‘did he get $50.000 to give away?! . 


The Times told me his office: 
was at the Ford Foundation. 
which surprised me: but it was. | 
‘And his secretary told me that, 
‘he was vacationing in Vermont, 
and gave me his number to eall.: 


Holly-*: 


gister the fact that the name , 
Daniel bell (if indeed it was the | 
.Same Daniel Bell) was certainly ; 
known to me as the. one-time: 
‘editor of Fortune Magazine and 
‘author of a hopefully-titled book, 
_“The End of Ideology” — by 
which he meant Marxist ideol- 
ogy, not capitalist. 
and asked Robert Seaver. who is ° 
-of their Publicity Office. where 
‘TI might find Mr. Stone. “In Pa- : 
ris.” he said. "In Paris?" I. 
asked. absolutely. amazed by now 
how peripatetic and hard to nail 
down. this man Stone is. 

It was only then that I learned 
‘that Mr. Stone had been connect: : 
‘ed with the Ford Foundation but 
had just resigned in order to as- 
sume a new job. Which was? 
As director of the newly-set-up: 
Association of Cultural Freedom. ” 
in whose name he had just that 
‘morning offered the $50,000 to 
deserving intellectuals. And the 
organization? It was the succes- 


of the Congress of Cultural Free- 
dom that had dissolved last 


, year. “You mean." I said. “the * 


one that was exposed as 
CIA connections?" i 
Mr. Seaver didn't know about | 


having | 


that: all he knew was.-that the ee 1 f > 
Ford Foundation had granted it (al! Parts of the. world. ‘The 


$1.3 million doliars to do its: 


work, but exercized no control fa 


over its policy. Just Mr. Stone. : 
Congress of Cultural Freedom - 

‘The Congress of Cultural Free- ‘ 
‘dom. of course, was familiar to 7 
me, and subsequent research’ 
made it even more familiar. 

For years, and particularly 
during the Cold War and Mc- 
Carthyite years. it had endlessiy 
launched virulent attacks on all. 
progressive-minded writers and: 


When I did. the lacy Here veld Fordetease 200411460 ts GaAL 


_ me, No. Mr. Stone was not: 


form to its Cold War line. ‘It had! 


charged them with being Mos-'. 


eoaw-rantrailied as haine an tha 


but when she rang the [~ 


Priliip 


meme 


such intellectuals, so charged. = 


had often paid for these accu-.: 


sations by the loss of jobs and’ 
livelihood. 


dom Published. a string of maga- 
zines in a couple dozen coun- 
chief among them ''Ep- 
‘ counter’. edited by Melvin. La- 
Sky and the poet. Stephen Spen- 
der.. The Magazine specialized 


‘The Congress of Cultural Free- : 


‘ 


| 


IV 


| 


: -in supporting anti-Socialist intel- 


Orig: vader 


' ty 
INN: 
OGG : 


Se eS a eer ee te 


are * or a | Congress ; 
nclering Shepard. Stone and, 
his $5 


ye ait ppuites ccitcps acenmiancaisins Sur 

pay-roll of Moscow. as being , 

Sree a) hes ' agents of a foreign power. And, ' 
When lGallea “tne She: stone! 


Benesky 


lectuals inside and outside the | 


Socialist world. 
- featured polemical 
against socialist ideas. and irre- 


of all socialist intellectuals who 
didn’t toe their anti-Communist 
line. They claimed to support 
democracy everywhere. b u t 


',, Specially “behind the Iron Cur- 
general tone was ‘' 
refined —: 


tain.” Their 
high-brow, cultural, 
and contemptuous of working- 
. Class ideas and attitudes. They 


{ 
Sponsivly. impugned the motives ; 


“Encounter.” 
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culture. and intellectual 
Then, in mid-1967, the thunder- ; 
bolt crashed. Starting with reve- | 
lations published in Ramparts 
Magazine. the ugly. truth began { 
to come out. It~ seemed that , 
many of the great devotees to : 
truth and intellectual freedom, 


even of democratic socialism, * 


+ actuall d° beem 
sor. Mr. Seaver.-reminded me I ually had: been 


knowingly on ° 
the pay-roll of the CIA for more 
than 10 years! ‘ 
The CIA had poured millions’. 
of dollars into the Congress 
through all those years, and i 
through the Congress into dozens : 
of “independent” cultural organs: : 


CIA not only spent money: it . 


It consistently © 
articles ; 


| were dedicated. only to truth, - 
inde- +; 

pendence - particularly the ie | 
j 

t 


also saw to it that its men were -- 


placed in key Spots in the organ- : 
ization and on the editorial * 
boards of magazine such as”’ 


Caught red-handed, the officers. 
of the organization nevertheless | 
P U t out their cover stories. a 
which were then promptly shot : 
full of holes. Then, with no fur- ‘ 
ther pretense possible, one by 5 
one in different degrees 


invitting part in the role of | 
CIA agents_or. as. theit dupes, | 


\ 
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PARIS—In an effort to purge 
itself of the stigma of CIA sub- 
‘sidiés, the Congress of Cultural 
Freedom ‘has changed’ its name 


- to the International, Association 


‘nist in policy and follow the 


for Cultural Freedom, and has 
named as its new president a 
‘former consultant to the U, S. 
State Department. ci 


wd Shepard Stone, the new, pres- 


ident, has most recently. been. 


director of international affairs. 
for the Ford Foundation. His ex- 
“perience also includes service 
with the. U. S. Arms Control 
and Disaramament Agency, .and 
as director of public affairs for 
the U. S. High Commission, in 
Germany. He was for some time 
on the staff of the N. “Y. Times. 

Pierre Emmanuel, French 
poet, was named as director of 
the Association, Elected to. the 
board of directors’ were -John 
Kenneth Galbraith, # award 
Shills,@Waldemar Besson,. Alan 


-Bullock,w Ignazio Siloney and’ 


Manes Sperber. 


The group has provided sub 
sidization for a string of mag-. 


azines, of which the most prom- 


jnent is the British monthly’ 


Encounter.. All are anti-commu- 


vu. S. State Department, line. 
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London 

Dear Sirs: Christopher Lasch's 15-page article on “The Cul- 
tural Cold War” (Sept. 11) is much more an expression of 
his political passions and personal animus than it is an analy: 
sis of the real world. Because of its length, which is in in- 
verse relation to its understanding of the situations, motives 
and organizations to which it refers, its pervasive and tens 
dentious misinterpretations could be corrected only at a 


length greater than your correspondence columns allow. or ° 


the intellectual. inadequacy of the performance merits. 

Nonetheless, your readers might appreciate a few instances 
of Mr. Lasch's lighthearted irresponsibility in his treatment 
of the facts as they relate to me personally. 

(/) Mr.-Lasch writes that in 1947 “Lasky led a walk-out 
of anti-Communists from a cultural mecting in the Russian 
sector of Berlin.” This is false, I did no such thing, and no 
such thing happened. The facts arc: I was invited as a free- 
Jance American journalist to make a brief talk to the first 
postwar German Writers Congress and I did so. Inasmuch as 
my theme was the need to resist all forms of censorship any- 
where, my talk was (given the Russian venue) controversial 
and there was vigorous discussion. Full and accurate ac- 
counts of the matter were published jn The New York Times 
and other easily accessible sources,:und a few minutes of 
tescarch in a library woukl have enabled anybody to get the 
facts straight. : 

(2) Mr. Lasch writes that T, together with certain other 
persons, “had all been Communists during the thirtics.” This 


is false. I have never bcen a Communist. Doesn't Professor — 


Lasch ever observe any of the elementary rules of evidence 
for establishing a fact? 

(2) Mr. Lasch quotes a sentence from the former CIA of- 
ficial Thomas Braden to the effect that “[an] agent became 
an editor of Encounter.” With a disregard for evidence that 
one hopes doesn’t characterize the rest of his historical writ. 
ings, Mr. Lasch goes on gratuitously to suggest that I might 


have been such an “agent™ who became an editor of En-. 
counter, This is false. I have already stated publicly (London . 


Times, May 9) that Braden's allegation was untruc, Braden 
has also publicly explained (and it is characteristic of Lasch's 
method that he quotes Braden to sugecst a point that Braden 
himself seriously qualificd and in effect withdrew) that by 
an “agent™ he also meant “unwitting” persons (New York 
Times, May 8): according to this definition, obviously, half 
of Europe's intellectuals, lawyers. journalists and trade 


- unionists were “agents” who “worked for the CIA." In 


1958. when I became an editor of Encounter, at the in- 
vitation of the then co-editors, I had no knowledge of the 
CIA's involvement and was, then as now. nobody's agent. 
For ten years I had been editing Der Monat in Berlin, 
until 1954 for the USIA, and thereafter (after a brief 
losing battle with McCarthyism) under a direct Ford 
Foundation grant. As I have also publicly stated, when 
I subsequently became aware that some of the grants 
which various U.S. donors gave to the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom to help subsidize Encounter’s publishing 
deficit were not in fact private but covert governmental 
funds, I did everything in my power to end this. In 1964, 
Cecil Harmsworth King and the 

don took over the financial sponsorship of Encounter, 
..¢4) Mr, Lasch, trying to demonstrate his untenable thesis 
that Encounter pursued an uncritical political line, writes: 
“Writers in Encounter denounced the Sovict intervention in 
Hungary without drawing the same conclusions about the 
Bay of Pigs.” This is false. In July, 1961, Encounter pub- 
lished a 15,000-word‘«nalysis by Theodore Draper criti- 
cizing the “perfect failure” of U.S. policy toward Cuba; 
in the next number Anthony Hartley explained, from a 
British writer's viewpoint, why the “disastrous adventure” 
was shocking. illegal and wrong. In July. 1964, Encounter 


", published a 9.000-word article by Herbert L. Matthews, 


entitled “Dissent over Cuba.” protesting the perils of non- 
conformity” in the U.S. and the dangers of dissent which 
he himself and other friends of Custro’s Cuba had ex- 
perienced. At the time of the Bay of Pigs I co-signed a 
statement (Encounter, July, 1961) criticizing “direct (or, 
for that matter, ‘indirect’) U.S. military intervention in 
Caribbean affairs," calling it “as indefensible a3 it is 
tragic.” Mr. Lasch is so clearly incompetent in ascertain- 


‘ 


Daily Mirror group in Lon- - 


“abroad of the undesirable character of a regime”; 
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ing elementary facts which are essential to his argument 
that readers might well reflect on the reliability of his 
interpretation of much more complex events and attitudes 
when he has not been responsible enough to document 
even simpler ones with any degree of accuracy. 

($) Mr. Lasch writes: “Lasky’s resignation was... fe 
jected by the management of Encounter.” This is false. No 
such thing happened. There was no resignation and no re- 
jection, Once again a few simple inquiries would have been 
sufficient to establish the true facts, 

What is true is that Encounter (with myself as one of 
its editors) has continued — as an independent journal of 


discussion and comment, then ax now beholden to no one,, 


uninfluenced by patrons or publishers, its pages open to the 
widest variety of views, and in which no idea or culture or 
governmental policy, Enst or West (including the United 
States), has been jmmune fron, criticism. What it pub- 
lishes in any monthly number is, and has always been, de- 
termined solely by the personal ideas, belicfs and prejudices 
of its own editors and contributors. : 
Evanston, Uk 

Drar Sirs: ' 

(7) I was misinformed gbout the “walk-out,” and Mr. 
Lasky is right that I should have checked this fact, al- 
though it has no bearing on the main points raised in 
my essay, ‘ 

(2) IT am, of course, glad to accept Mr. Lasky's cor- 
rection but the statement to which he refers was based 
on H, P. Trevor-Roper's: account of the Berlin Congress 
which appeared in the Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 
20, 1950, whose accuracy I had no reason to question. 

(3) The article in The New York Tintes. to which Mr, 
Lasky refers: (May 8), reads: “Mr. Braden refused to 
name the ClA-Jagents' in tho congress or the magazines, 
nor would he deseribe what kind of agents he meant. The 
agency, he said, used the term ‘agent’ to describe both 
‘witting’ and ‘unwitting’ operatives, But the article in The 
Saturday Evening Post clearly implies that the persons 
involved were ‘agents’ before they were ‘placed’ in the 
congress and ‘became an editor’ of Encounter." 1 see noth- 
ing in this report which entitles the reader to conclude 
that Braden “in effect withdrew” his carlicr Statement. ° 

(4) Theodore Draper's article on Cuba criticizes Amer- 
ican policy within the framework of cold-war assumptions, 
Likewise, Anthony Hartley condenined intervention as a 


failure, and on the curious ground that subversion, of . 
another country violated international law unless justified. 


almost unanimous opinion 

*. and he 
specifically denied any parallel between Cuba and Hun- 
gary. “American troops were not used, and the opcrations 
failed because of it. Can we imagine a genuinely impcrial- 
ist regime bchaving like this?” As for the Matthews 
article, the editors printed it with a supporting apologetic 
introductory mote to the effect that although Matthew’s 
views on Cuba had “been frequently criticized in En- 
counter, especially in Theodore Draper's articles,” his 
“account of his opinions and tribulations, especially in 


by internal disorder or “an 


.the American context, seems to us a document interesting 


and important cnough to publish and to discuss.” 

(5) Mr. Lasky may not have offered to resign from 
Encounter, as he reported, but the Times story (May 9) 
seems to indicate that he considered resigning, as his col- 
leagucs Spender and Kermode were urging. The Times 


‘Says that he “won a vote of confidence today from the 


magazine's backers and decided to stay on the job.” What 


- Mr. Lasky still has not explained is why, when he came 


to “suspect” that “some of the foundations that were 
giving money to the Congress for Cultural Frecdom ... 
Were not what they seemed.” he did not confide his sus- 
picions to his colleagues. It is hard to understand the 


reasons for this behavior, which is the exact opposite of - 


what one would have’ expected. Christopher Lasch 


Next week, space permitting, we will publish a ‘sampling 
of the many comments which we have G&celved on Mr. 
Lasch's article. —The Editors 


add 


Melvin J. Lasky : 
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Michael Harrington 


for Cultural Freedom 


The recent revelations about secret CIA subsidies has brought to 
public attention the Congress for Cultural Freedom, an interna- 
tional grouping of intellectuals, and its affiliate in this country, 
‘the American Committee for Cultural Freedom. Notably  miss- 
ing in the discussions these last feu months has been an effori 
to analyze politically the role of these groups during the years 
when the Cold War was at its height. Such an analysis dil appear 
.in the pages of DissENT some twelve years ago; it was written by 
Michael Harrington; and it seems just as cogent now a it was 
then. We wish we hed the space to reprint the entire article as 
it appeared in our Spring 1955 issue, but here, completely un- 
changed, is a significant portion of tt.—Ep. 


In practice the ACCF 
has fallen behind Sidney Hook's views 
on civil liberties. Without implying 
any “conspiracy” theory of history (or 
even of intellectual intrigue), one may 
safely say that it is Hook who has 
molded the decisive ACCF policies. 
His Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No arti- 
cles were widely circulated by the 
Committee, which meant that in ef- 
fect it endorsed his systematic, explicit 
efforts to minimize the threat to civil 
libertics and to attack those European 
intellectuals who, whatever their own 
political or intellectual deficiencies, 
took a dim view of American develop- 
ments. Under the guidance of Hook 
and the leadership of Irving Kristol, 
who supported Hook's general out- 
look, the American Committee cast its 
weight not so much in defense of 
those civil liberties which were steadily 
being nibbled away, but rather against 
those few remaining fellow-travelers 


who tried to exploit the civil lherties 
issue. 

At times this had an almost comic 
aspect. When Irving Kristol was exe- 
cutive secretary of the ACCI, one 
learned to expect from him siletice on 
those issues that were agitating the 
whole intellectual and academic world, 
and enraged communiqués on the out- 
rages performed by people like Arthur 
Miller or Bertrand Russell in exag- 
gerating the danger to civil liberties 
in the US. 

Inevitably, this led to more acrious 
problems. In an article by Kristol, 
which first appeared in Commentary 
and was later circulated under the 
ACCF imprimatur, one coull read 
such astonishing and appalling  state- 
ments as “there is one thing the Ameri- 
can people know about Senator Mc 
Carthy: he, like them, is uneqiutyocal- 
ly anti-Communist. About the apokes- 
men for American liberalism, they 
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feel they know no such thing. And 
with some justification.” This, in the 
name of defending cultural freedom! 
As someone remarked, the Committec 
might better have renamed itself the 
American Committee for Cultural Ac- 
cormmodation. 

We are not, to be sure, dealing with 
a black-and-white matter. In a number 
of cases the Com: ittee has acted with. 
in the United States in defense of 
freedom. It protested to Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell on the treatment of 
Chaplin and Arthur Miller; it was 
active in the Muhlenberg College case 
where some Chaplin films were 
banned; it criticized the procedure of 
the McCarthy investigation of the 
Voice of America. The Committee also 
claims to have done good work in 
ways precluding publicity, and there 
is mo reason to doubt this claim. Cur- 
rently, it is intervening in the case of 
Barry Miller, a former member of the 
Politics Club of the University of 
Chicago to whom the army refuses an 
honorable discharge because of his 
past (anti-Stalinist) associations. 

But these activities do not absorb 
the main attention or interest of the 
Committee: its leadership is too jaded, 
too imbued with the sourness of in- 
discriminate anti-Stalinism to give it- 
self to an active struggle against the 
dominant trend of contemporary in- 
tellectual life in America. What it 
really cares about most is a struggle 
against fellow-travelers and “neutral- 
ists"—that is, against many European 
intellectuals; but it fails to see that 
even in terms of such an objective, it 
could be effective only if it fought with 
vigor and passion against the viola- 
tions of freedom that have mounted 
up in the US, instead of querulously 
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minimizing their extent and gravity. 

One of the crippling assumptions of 
the Committee has been that it would 
not intervene in cases where Stalinists 
or accused Stalinists were involved. It 
has rested this position on the acade- 
mic argument, advanced most systema- 
tically by Sidney Hook, that Stalinists, 
being enemies of democracy, have no 
“right” to democratic privileges and 
that, consequently, no threat to civil 
liberties or cultural freedom is in- 
volved when they are deprived of 
these privileges. But the actual prob- 
lem is not the metaphysical one of 
whether enemies of democracy (as the 
Stalinists clearly are) have a “right” 
to democratic privileges. What matters 
is that the drive against cultural free- 
dom and civil liberties takes on the 
guise of anti-Stalinism. Thus, for ex- 
ample, such an outrage. as depriving 
the veteran anti-Stalinist radical Max 
Shachtman of a passport with which 
to travel in Europe—a State Depart-- 
ment act one may assume the ACCF 
would not approve of—is made pos- 
sible or at least much easier by the 
precedents created in prosecutions and 
persecutions of the Stalinists. Given 
such facts, it becomes’extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to defend civil 
liberties without clearly defending the 
civil rights of Stalinists (which has 
nothing whatever to do with [defend- 
ing] spies or sabotage). And this the 
Committee has failed to do. 

But it has gone even further. In’ 
December 1952 it published a “Memo- 
randum on the Visa Problem.” This 
document was concerned with the en- 
try of foreign intellectuals, trade un- 
‘ionists, etc., into the United States. 
The cases which gave rise to the 
Memorandum were, of course, those of 
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anti-Stalinists. In the course of the 
analysis, Section 212 (a) (28) of the 
McCarran Ast, which bars visas strictly 
on the basis of political criteria, is 
discussed, 
In this discussion the Committee 
assumes as a matter of course that it 
is perfectly legitimate to bar Stalinists 
(or members of the Communist party) 
from visas. There are recommenda- 
tions for exceptions, for a sophisti- 
cated use of criteria, in the case of 
Stalinist front members, but the as- 
sumption is always that the mere hold- 
ing of Stalinist opinions is automat- 
ically a sufficient ground for refusing 
a visa. The Committee objects, on 
the ground of vagueness, to a defini- 
tion based on adherence to “economic, 
international, and governmental doc- 
trines of world Communism or... 
of any other form of totalitarian- 
ism.” It. finds “adequate” criteria 
for exclusion of those who “advocate 
or teach or who are members or affil- 
iated with any organization” that ad- 
vocates or teaches the “violent over- 
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throw” of the government. Thereby, 


in effect, the Committee proposes its 


own version of the Smith Act, and 
abandons the long-standing and hon- 
orable position of American liberal- 
ism that such phrases as “violent over- 
throw,” besides being vague and mis- 
leading, are insufficient grounds for po- 
litical discrimination. 

This curious defense of cultural 
freedom is capped with an even more 
curious statement: 


We know that the visa problem was 
not created by arbitrary malice on the 
part of Congressmen or State Depart- 
ment officials. It is but one reflection, 
and not by far the largest, of the 
stresses and strains which this free 
country is suffering as a result of its 
determination to resist Communist 
totalitarianism. 


As a piece of apologetics this state- 
ment is fantastic. As a description of 
reality it is far more accurate with 
regard to the stresses and strains with- 
in the Committee itself than within 
the United States, 1% 


Jack Rader 


Midsummer Madness in Quebec 


A visitor to Montreal 
this summer could be pardoned for 
being distracted from the wonders of 
Expo by the political antics of Char- 
les de Gaulle, 

That de Gaulle did not create the 
schism between French and British 
Canada, but came merely to exploit 
it, was apparent to everyone, While 


the central government in Ottawa at 
first acted as if de Gaulie hardly 
existed and later seemed to wish only 
that he would vo away, the ‘Quebecers 
responded ww... emotional fervor. 
British Canada kept recalling that the 
Expo, and indeed even de Gaulle's 
visit itself, were part of the celebra- 
tion of Canada’s 100th anniversary, 
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Mr. -Lasch is in the Department of History, Noriiwestern 
University. He is the author of The American Liberals and 
the Russian Revolution, The New Radicalism in America, 

889-1963: The Intellectual as a Social Type. The uricle 
which follows will be included in Towards a New Past: 
senting Essays in American History, edited by Barton vvrn- 
stein, to be published next spring by Pantheon Books. 
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politico-literary reviews addressed to a limited readership 
but capable, nevertheless, of exercising a good deal of in- 
fluence over the ways in which issues are formulated. 

‘The acncemician is nowadays a specialist almost by def- 
inition, incapable of addressing himself to pudlic ques- 
Hoas except as an expert, in which capacity his services 
are cagerly sought by government. (Those who are une 
wiling to become experts either do not address themselves 
ts public questions at all or become part-time journalists.) 


Political activists in the sixties regard talc WIR SuS- Tae university is so deeply enmeshed with government that 
picion—not without reason, since much of whit is said the wonder is not that it has furnished so little criticism of 
publicly consists of lies. “May the Baby Jesus open your official attitudes but that it has furnished any criticism at 
mind and shut your mouth.” You drop out of society, c- Jl if the university has emerged as 2 focus of protest, that 
you try to revolutionize it; what you don’t do is try © is not so much because some teachers (particularly in the 


criticize it: American socicty is assumed to be impervious 
tO criticism, 

If American institutions, American politics and Ameri 
can foreign policy had been exposed to sustained criticism 
over a long period of time, it might be necessary to con- 
clude that criticism had had no effect. But sustained 
criticism has barely begun, and it is too early to say that 
it has made no impression. It is true that the critics have 
not put an end to the war in Vietnam; but what did they 
expect? Public discussion for years had taken ior granted 
that “Communist aggression” had to be resisted, even at 
the risk of nuclear war. It had taken for granted that “free- 
dom” was engaged in a global struggle against Communist 
slavery, 4 struggle: from which moral men could not hold 
themselves aloof. Intellectuals, who might have objected 
to these formulations of the issue, far from objecting to 
them, helped to give them general currency. Are we to 
conclude from this experience that thought has no effect 


‘on history? On the contrary, it has a radical and immediate 


effect. It is well known that an, interpretation of history, 
shared by a whole generation, becomes a historical fact 
jn its own right. In the fifties, an interpretation of history 


‘that defined the cold war as a struggle for cultural free- 


dom deeply influenced events that followed. 

Our situation today derives in part from the bankruptcy 
of social and political thought over the. last five or six dec- 
des, and more specifically it derives from the bankrupt- 
cy of social and political thought during the flities. Amer- 
ican intellectuals, on a scale that is only now beginning to 
be understood, lent themselves in that time to purposes 
having nothing to do with the values they professed—pur- 
poses, indeed, that were diametrically opposed to them. 
This defection of the intellectuals goes a long way toward 
explaining the poverty of public discussion today. 


Ve eee mem “ - 
Proc GL 2 Caacsny 


“nore are two kinds of intellectuals in the United 
States, journalists and acadericians. The journalist, strict- 
ly conceived, is engaged In an. imaginative act: he 
keeps a journal of contemporary events. Most daily ‘jour- 
najism is now mass produced and has become, with hon- 
orable exceptions, nothing more than a job. Journalism in 
vac strict sense survives for the most part in periodicals, 
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erts and humanities) still retain a critical perspective, as 
ecause the same universities which function so well as 
pranches of industry and government have proved inca~ 
capable, by reason of their heavy investment in “research” 
‘and their bureaucratized structure, of providing a human 
environment for their students. The students’ dissatisfac- 
tion with their own conditions spills over into politics; 
they see a connection, for instance, between the multi- 
versity and the technological war in Vietnam. Student 
protest, in turn, may waken ‘a belated response in some 
of their teachers. 

The other group of ‘Yntellectuals—the journalists writ- 
ing for magazines of opinion—live in an environment that 
has no built-in institutional links with national power; none 
at least, that are immediately obvious. It was from this 
quarter, in the fifties, that criticism of the cold war and 
its effects might have been expected. The defection of the 
literary intellectuals is not something which the condition 
of their working lives would have led one to expect; it is 
thus harder to account for than the defection of the acad- 
emicians. In order to understand it, one must recon~- 
struct in some detail the events of the early fifties, the 
period during which the anti-Communist mentality came 
to dominate the intellectual community; and there is no 
‘better way of getting into the pathology of that decade 
than by investigating the activities of the Congress tor 
Cultural Freedom and its affiliate, the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, Both as symptom and as 
source, the campaign for “cultural freedom” revealed the 
degree to which the values held by intellectuals had be- 
come indistinguishable from the interests of the modern 
state-—interests which intellectuals now served even while 
illusion of detachment. 

From the beginning the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
had a quasi-official character, even to outward appcar- 
ances. It was organized in 1950 by Michac] Josselson, 
formerly an officer in the Office of Strategic Services, and 
Melvin J. Lasky, who had earlier served in the American 
Information Services and as editor of Der Monat, a maga- 
zine sponsored by the United States High Commission in 
Germany. The decision to hold the first meeting of the 
Congress in West Berlin, an outpost of Western power in 
Communist East Europe and one of the principal foci 
and symbols of the cold war, fitted very well the official 
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August 11, 1967 


Dear tir, Rusk: 


Enclosed with this letter is an advance proof 

of an article we are publishing early next month. 
I am sending it to you because I think it will be 
of particular interest to you. 


Written by Christopher Lasch, this plece relates . 
the history of the Congress for Cultural Freedom: 5 
its membership, its activities, and its relation- 
ships with the CIA end with Encounter magazine. 


This story has, of course, been hinted at and e 
given out piecemeal, but has never definitely 
or completely been told. Here it is. 


Whether you find this piece thought-provoking 
(as I believe you will), or just plain provoking 
(as may be), your comments and reactions will 


be of great interest to us, and perhaps to our 
readers also. 


gegen oS 


Sincerely yours, 


os 
‘ 
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Paviticul activists in thte sixties regard talk with sus- 
picion—no- w.iaout reason, since much of what is said 
Joust: corainas of lies, “May the Baby Jesus open your 
auna aa shot .cur mouth.” You drop out of society, or 


toc Uy wi. ..ationize it; what you don’t do is try to 


rivcize it: A..ccican society is assumed to be impervious 
evemeen © 19 (orb Terr 

i. Amici: aur institutions, American politics and Ameri- 
cau foreign policy had been exposed to sustained criticism 
over a long period of time, it might be necessary to con- 
clude Uh: zs tcism had had no effect. But sustained 
criticism ion ourely begun, and it is too early to say that 
it has mac. ao impression, [t is true that the critics have 
not put aa end to the war in Vietnam; but what did they 
expect! Cublie discuss.an for years had taken for granted 
that “Communist aggression” had to be resisted, even at 
tne rok of nuclear war. [t had taken. for granted that “free- 


ue" was ene: colina global struggle against Communist 
si very. astro, ue from which moral men could: not hold 
feaiselves an. / Intellectuals, who might have objected 
wr uhese fore, .dons of the issue, far from objecting to 


‘oem, Ke tau a give them general currency. Are we to 
-onglude stout . is experience that thought has no effect 
at history? Os «ie contrary, it has a radical and immediate 
_ fect. It is well known that an interpretation of history, 
saared by a whole generation, becomes a historical fact 
in its own right. In the fifties, an interpretation of history 
that defined the cold war as a struggle for cultural free- 
dom deeply influenced events that followed, 


Our situation today derives in part from the bankruptcy - 


of sia: ad political thought over the last five or six dec- 
ad. and oye specifically [it derives from the bankrupt- 
cy a and political thought] during the fifties. Amer- 
inet raitiectuals, on_a scale that is only now beginning to 
to oe understood, lent themselves in that time to, purposes 
having nothing to do with the values they professed—pur- 


poses, indeed, that were diametrically opposed to them. © 


This defection of the intellectuals goes a long way toward 
explaining the poverty of public discussion today. 


e ‘ ra 


Press and. Academy 


There are two kinds of intellectuals in the United 
States, journalists and academicians. The journalist, strict- 
ly conceived, is engaged im an imaginative act: he 
keeps a journal of contemporary events, Most daily jour~ 
nalism is now mass produced and has become, with hon- 
orable excéptions, nothing more than a job. Journalism in 
the strict sense survives for the most part in periodicals, 
politico-literary reviews addressed to a limited readership 
but capable, nevertheless, of exercising a good deal of in- 
fluence over.the ways in which issues are formulated.. 

¢ academician is nowadays a specialist almost by dof- 
initidt, incapable of addressing himself | eA ques- 
tions extgpt a: on expert, in which cagatity his services 
are cagerl St by governme git Those who are un- 
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The spongors of the meeting included Eleanor Roose-" 
‘velt, Upton Sinclair, the philosophers G. A. Borgese and 
A. J. Ayer, Walter Reuther, the French writer Suzanne 
Labin and Dr. Hans Thirring, a Viennese atomic scien- 


* tist. Delegates attended from twenty-one countries, but 


the most conspicuous among them were militant anti-Com- 
munists (some of them also ex-Communists) from the 

European continent and from the United States: Arthur *° 
Koestler, Franz Borkenau, Lasky, Sidney Hoox, James 
Burnham, James T. Farrell, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. A 
number .of the themes that emerged from their speeches 
would beome polemical staples in the following deca’. 
One was the end of ideology, the assertion that conysa- 
tional political distinctions had become irrelevant in the 
face of the need for a united from ..:.anst Bolshevism, 
Arthur Koestler announced that “the words ‘Socialisny’ 


ana ‘Capitalism,’ ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ -..c today become 
virtually empty of meaning.” Sidney Sook 1 > ed fay. 
ward “to the cra when references to Right. 2 005. od 


‘Center’ will vanish from common usage as meacingless.” 
Franz Borkenau made the same point and weat on ww 
explain the deeper sense in which ideology could se 
said to have died. “We are living,” he said. in “the 
lust phase of an ebbing revolutionary epoch” in which 
“the absurdity of the belief in perfect and logical sociui 


constructions” had been exposed for all to see. For 


more than a century utopian “extremes”—visions . of 
total freedom competing’ with visions of total security 
——had “increasingly turned the history of the occident 
into a tragic bedlam.” But having observed at. first 
hand the devastating effects of utopianism, particularly in 
Russia, reasonable men had at last Jearned the impor- 
tance of a more modest and pragmatic view of politics. 

(References to Borkenau in the following ciscussion . 
are based on a translation of his prepared address by 
G. L. Amold which appeared in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for November, 1950, Borkenau also delivered an 
extemporancous speech which was described by Trevor- 
Roper in the Manchester Guardian Weekly (July 20, 
1950) as follows: “Pouring out his German sentences 
with hysterical speed and gestures, he screamed that he 
was a convert from communism and proud of it; that 
past guilt must be atoned for; that the ex-Communists 
alone understand communism and the means of resisting 
it; that communism could only mean perpetual war and 
civil war; and that it must be destroyed at once by un- 
compromising frontal attack. And yet, terrible «though 
it was, this fanatical speech was less frightening . than 
the hysterical German applause which grected it. It was 
different from any other applause at that congress. It 
was an echo of Hitler's Nuremberg.” Arnold charged 
that Trevor-Roper’s account created “misleading impres- 
sions.” “No one would have guessed from Mr, Trevor- 
Roper's report .. . that one of the calmest and weight- 
jest_ contributions was made by Dr. Borkenau—in writ- 
ing.” In dealing with this latter speech, therefore, we are 
deuling with what passed for calm and weighty political 
analysis in 1950.) * 
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“Lhe academician is nowadays a specialist almos' 
inkien incapable of addressing himself to public ques- 
tions cx ‘cpt as an expert, in which capacity his services 
are cag. y sought by government, (Those who are un- 
willing te become experts cither do not address themselves 
to public questions at all or become part-time journalists. ) 
The university is so deeply enmeshed with government that 
the won-'er is not that it has furnished so little criticism of 
official attitudes but that it has furnished any criticism at 
all. If the university has emerged as a focus of protest, that 
is not so much because some teachers (particularly in the 
arts and humanitics) still retain a critical perspective, as 
because the same universities which function so well as 
branches of industry and government have proved inca- 
capable, by reason of their heavy investment in “research” 
and their bureaucratized structure, of providing a human 
environment for their students, The students’ dissatisfac- 
tion with “heir own conditions spills over into politics; 
they see a connection, for instance, between the multi- 
versity and the technological war in Vietnam. Student 
protest, in turn, mey waken a belated response in some 
of their teachers. 


The other group of intellectuals—the journalists writ- 


ing for magazines of opinion—live in an environment that 
has no built-in institutional links with national power; none 
at least, that are immediately obvious, It was from this 
quarter, in the fifties, that criticism of the cold war and 
its effects might have been expected. The defection of the 
I:serary intellectuais is not something which the condition 
of their working lives would have led one to expect; it is 
thus harde- to account for than the defection of the aca- 
demicans. !n order to understand it, one must recon- 
struct in some detail the events of the carly fifties, the 
“wd during which the anti-Communist mentality came 
ninate the intellectual community; and there is no 
wer way of getting into the pathology of that decade 
than by investigating the activities of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom and its affiliate, the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom. Both as symptom and as 
source, the campaign for “cultural freedom” revealed the 
degree to which the values held by intellectuals had be- 
come indistinguishable from the interests of the modern 
state-—interests which intellectuals now served even while 
they maintained the illusion of detachment. 


Politics of Freedom 


From te beginning the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
had a quasi-official character, even to outward appear- 
ances, It was organized in 1950 by Michael Jossclson, 
formerly an officer in the Office of Strategic Services, and 
Melvin J. Lasky, who had earlier served in the American 
Information Services and as editor of Der Monat, a maga- 
zine sponsored by the United States High Commission in 
Germany. The decision to hold the first meeting of the 
congress in West Berlin, an outpost of Western power in 
Communist East Europe and one of the principal foci 
and symbols of the cold war, fitted very well the official 
American policy of making Berlin a showcase of “free- 
dom.” The United Press reported in advance that “the 
five-day meeting will challenge the alleged freedoms of 
. Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe and attempt to unmask 
the Soviet Union's and Soviet-sponsored ‘peace’ demon- 
strations as purely political maneuvers.” H. R. Trevor- 
Roper, one of the British delegates, noted that “a political 
tone was set and maintained throughout the congress.” 
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sions.’ “No one would have 


eau spe wen 
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7Borkenau—in writ- 
is latter speech, therefore, we are 
for calm and weighty, political 


alysis in 1980.) 
At the same time, the pragmitWals who met at Beri 
announced that in the present crisis oral man could 
not remain aloof from the struggle of compcting ideologies. 
Robert Montgomery, the American film actor, declared 
that “no artist who has the right to bear that title can he 
neutral in the battles of our time.” Koestler said: “Man 
stands at a crossroads which only leaves the choice of this 
way or that.” At such moments “the difference between the 
very clever and the simple in mind narrows almost to the 
vanishing point”; and only the “professional disease” of 
the intellectual, his fascination with logical subtleties and 
his “estrangement from reality,” keeps him from seeing 
the need to choose between slavery and frecdom, 

An attack on liberal intellectualism, and on liberalism 


‘in general, ran through a number of speeches. Borkenau 


argued that totalitarianism grew dialectically out of liberal- 
ism.. “The liberal utopia of absolute individual freedom 
found its counterpart in the Socialist utopia of complete 
individual security.” With liberalism in decline, intellec- 
tuals looking for “a ready-made doctrine of salvation and 
a prefabricated paradise” turned in the twenties and thir- 
tices to communism and “permitted themse!ves to be led 
by the nose through Russia without noticing anything of 
the reality.” During the Second World War—which Bor- 
kenau called “a second edition of the Popular Front’— 
even experienced politicians allowed themselves to be de- 
ceived by Stalin's professions of good faith. “Thus in the 
course of a quarter century communism ran a course 
which brought it in contact with every stratum of soci*t, 
from extreme revolutionaries to ultra-conservatives.” Bo: 
this very pervasiveness, by another turn of Borkenau’s ¢:2- 
lectic, meant that “the entire body of Occidental society 
has received an increasingly strong protective inoculatic> 
against communism, Every new wave of Communist ¢x- 
pansion led to a deepening of the anti-Communist cur- 
rent: from the ineffective opposition of sme" crovos to 
the rise of an intellectual countercurrent. anv finally to 
the struggle in the arena of world politics.” 

The attack on liberalism, together wich the cur'ous ar- 
gument that exposure to communism was the only ef- 
fective form of “inoculation” against it. points to another 
feature of the anti-Communist mentality as revealed at 
Berlin; a strong undercurrent of ex-communism, which 


led Trevor-Roper to describe the whole conference as “an 


alliance between... the ex-Communists among the dele- 
gates... and the German nationalists in the audience.” 
Borkenau, Koestler, Burnham, Hook, ‘isky and Farce!’ 
had all been Communists during the thirtics, and i r:- 
quires no special powers of discernment to see that the - 
attack on communism in the fifties expressed ‘tselt mn ~ -- 
mulations that were themsclves derived from) o¢ crucer 
sort of Marxist cant. Borkenau's defense “  reedor ~ 
for instance, rested not on a concern for :xstit:. onal safe- 
guards of free thought, let alone for the inceperdence of 
critical thought from national power, but rather on an 
assertion of man’s capacity to transcend the “narrow ma- 
terialism” posited, according to Borkenau. by liberalism 
and socialism alike. The defense of freedom merged im- 
perceptibly with a dogmatic attack on historical determin- 
ism. It is significant that Borkenau still regarded Leninism 
as a “great achievement”; not. however, because Lenin 
had contributed to the materialist interpretation of society 
but because Lenin rejected Marx’s “fatalism” and con- 
verted socialism “into the free act of a determined, ruth- 
less and opportunist clite.” Elitism was one of the things 
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intellectuals to Leninism in > 
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(more than to orthodox Marxism); and even after they 
had dissociated themselves from its materialist content, 
they clung to the congenial view of Intellectuals as the van« 
guard of history and to the crude and simplified dialectic . 
(of which Borkenau's speech is an excellent example, and 
James Burnham's The Managerial Revolution another) 
which passed for Marxism in left-wing circles of the thir- 
ties. 

‘1 aese things not only demonstrate the amazing persist- 
nce and tenacity of the Bolshevik habit of mind even 
among those who now rejected whatever was radical and 
liberating in Bolshevism; they also suggest the way in 
which « certain type of anti-Communist intellectual con- 
tinue io szeak from a point of view “alienated” from 
bourgeois Ueeralism, Anti-communism, for such men as 
hoostler cit Borkenuu, represented a new stage in their 
runniny = -olemic against bourgeois sentimentality and 
weukn  surgeois “utopianism” and bourgeois material * 
nm, Ins .outing “twenty years of treason” to an alliance 
betwee” oo cals and Communists, the anti-Communist in- 
wlleviaees put forth their own version of the right-wing 
ideology that was gaining adherents, in a popular and still 
cruder iorm. in all the countries of the West, particularly 
in Germany and the United States. In the fifties, this high- 
level McCarthyism (as we shall see) sometimes served as 
a defense of McCarthyism proper. More often it was as~ 
sociated with official efforts to pre-empt a modified Mc- 
Carthyism while denouncing McCarthy as a demagogue. 
In both capacities it contributed measurably to the cold 


t 
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First Aid tor Britain 


The Berlin meetings, meanwhile, broke up in a spirit of 
rancor which must have alarmed those who had hoped for 
a “united front” against Bolshevism. A resolution exclud- 
ing totalitarian sympathizers “from the Republic of the 
spiri” wes withdrawn (“Professor Hook and Mr, Burn- 
ham.” according to Trevor-Roper, “protesting to the 
end”), That the opposition came largely from the Eng- 
lish and Scandinavian delegates was significant for two 
reasons, In the first place, it showed how closely the 

division of opinion among intellectuals coincided with: 
the distribution of power in the world. In the second 
place, the reluctance of the British delegates to join 
‘a rhetorical crusade against communism seems to have 
Sugeesicd io the officers of the Congress for Cultural 
Frecucas chat British intellectuals needed to be ap- 
proacied more energetically than before; if they were 
not to lapse. completely into the heresy of neutralism. 

The. founding of Encounter magazine in 1953, with. 
Lasky ang Stephen Spender at its head, was the official 


answer ©) i:e.“anti-Americanism,” as it was now called, - ~. 


which distizured the English cultural scene, The editors of 
Encounter addressed. themselves with zeal to its destruc- 


tion, ~ 
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the Congress for Cultural Freedom (except perhaps for 
Censorship, which recently expired), consistently ap- 
proved the broad lines and even the details.of American 
policy, until the war in Vietnam shattered the cold-war 
coalition and introduced a new phase of American poli- 
tics. = . 
Writers in Encounter denounced the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary without drawing the same conclusions about 
the Bay of Pigs. The magazine published Theodore Dra- 
per’s diatribes against Castro, which laid a theoretical ba- 
sis for American intervention by depicting Castro as a 
Soviet puppet and a menace to the Western Hemisphere. 
Writers in Encounter had litte if anything to say about the 
American coup in Guatemala, the CIA's intervention in 
Iran, its role in the creation of Diem, or the American 
support of Trujillo; but these same writers reyarded Com- 
munist “colonialism” with horror. The plight of the Com- 
‘munist satellites wrung their hearts; that of Sowth Korea 
and South Vietnam left them unmoved, They denounced 
racism in the Soviet Union while ignoring i: in South Af- 
rica and the United States unti) it was no longer possible 
to ignore it, at which time (1962) Encounter published 
an issue on the “Negro Crisis,” the general tone of which 
was quite consistent with thé optimism then being pur- 
veyed by the Kennedy administration. 
In 1958, Dwight Macdonald submitted an article to 
Encounter-—“America! America!"—in which he won- 

- dered whether the intellectuals’ rush to red’scover their 
native land (one of the obsessive concerns o. ihe fifties, 

_ at almost every level of cultural life) had no. sroduced a 
somewhat uncritical acquiesence in the American inperi- 
um, A magazine devoted to the defense of intellectual 
_ freedom might have welcomed a piece of criticism on so 
timely a subject, all the more timely Inasmuch as sonie of 
‘the more prominent of the rediscovercrs of America ( Lese 
lic Fiedler, for example) had also written for Encounter. 
Instead, the editors asked Macdonald to publish his article 
clsewhere, In the correspondence that followed, according 
to Macdonald, “the note sounded more than once .. . 
[was] that publication of my article might embarrass the 
congress in its relations with the American foundations 
which support it.” When the incident became phoblic, 
Nicholas Nabokov, secretary general of the con cress, 
pointed in triumph to the fact that Macdonald's article nad 
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oo . spirited polemic on the 
ae Rosshberg case. oy ‘Lestie an: whose uricanny instinct 


for cultural fashions, “combined with “a gitt for racy lan- | 
“the Raft Ag'in, Huck Honey"), 
spokesman for ‘cultural freedom in - 


“guage ;(“Come’ Back: 

made him a suitable. 

. the fifties. Fiedler hid already, in “Hiss, Chambers, and 

the Age of Innocence,” 

their common. guilt in'the crimes of Alger, Hiss. With an 
. equal disregard for the disputed facts of the case, he now 
went on. to. berate. sentimentalists who still believed the 
Rosenbergs to be innocent. “As far as I am concerned, the 

legal guilt of the Rosenbergs was clearly established at 

their trial.” From the fact of theif guilt, Fiedler spun an 

Ms intricate web of thcory intended to show, once again, 
soa’ Wwhat’a. pervasive” and:  deplotable influence Stalinism had 
oe morte i tor, twe 


t 
‘was performing feats of gr 
- celled the ones -he attack gain‘ and again, the profes- 
‘sional cold warriors were taken in by just such “evidence” 
‘as that which convicted the Rosenbergs—evidence brought 


world; or on the other hand, to prove that, whereas So- 
‘viet intellectuals lived under bureaucratic contro], Amer- 
ican intellectuals arrived at their judgments quite Inde- 
pendently of official interference. In the latter context, “in- 
nocence,” the end of which Fiedler somewhat premature- 
ly celebrated, could hardly go further than that of certain 
editors of Encounter, in the matter of the magazine's 
financing. 


‘ For a group of intellectuals who prided themselves’on | 
their realism, skepticism and detachment (qualities they © 


regularly displayed. in. cogent. analyses.of the deplorable 


‘gtate of affairs in Russia), the ‘editors of Encounter and | 
‘their. contributors showed : a surprisingly unshakeable-faith = 
Amecica Government It qt Baek 


ouatignd’ Or; great pater. ia 
m”’ was wholly entwined,’ - 


a ee Rie defense of | “cultural 
op “fa their minds,-with the deferise of the “free world” against 


“communism. Criticism of the men who’ presided over the | 
free world—even mild criticism—tended. automatically to. 


exclude itself from their minds as a subject for serious dis- 
cussion. These.men might make occasional mistakes; but 

- there could be no question of their devotion to freedom. 
‘ “Encounter,” wrote Denis Brogan (a frequent contribu- 
- tor) in 1963,.“has been the organ of protest against the 
trahison des clercs.” Julian Benda’s point, in the book 
' from which Brogan took this phrase, was that intellectuals 
should serve truth, not power. Encounter’s claim to be the 
_detender of intellectual values in a world dominated by 
idcology rested, therefore, on its vigorous criticism of all 
. influences tending to undermine critical. thought, whether 
they emanated from the: Soviet Union or from the United 
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The Congress: Ks - Cultural Fisedsm?: aroateg directly 
out of the postwar power struggle in Europe, centered 
most of its attention on Europe, as did‘American foreign 
policy in the fifties, but it-did not neglect the rest of the 
world. In 1951 it sponsored a large conference in India, 
attended by such luminaries as Denis de Rougemont, W. 
H. Auden, Stephen Spender, Ignazio Silone, Louls Fischer, 
Norman Thomas. and of course, James. Burnham, without 


ipported by 


"he Soviet Union.” (The Berlin conferenos the year be- 


fore, it will be recalled, was also conceived .as a response 


- to Soviet “peace . propaganda.” Its immediate stimulus 
_ was a series of peace congresses in. East Germany.) 


The delegates meeting in India hoped to bring home to 
the’ nonaligned nations the immorality of neutralism. 
Transferred to a non-Western setting, however, the rciter- 
‘ation of this theme, which had gone down so wel! with 
the Berliners, led to an “unexpected undertone of dissatis- 


_ faction,” acgording to the Times. When Denis de Rougc- 


mont “compared the present Indian neutrality with that of 
the lamb that is neutral between the wolf and the shep- 
herd,” one of the Indian delegates drew from the fable a 
moral quite different from the one intended. He pointed 


" out that the shepherd, having saved the lamb from the 


wolf, “shears the lamb and possibly eats it.” Many Indians 
boycotted the congress because it had been “branded wice- 


Ty asa U.S. propaganda device.” The Indian Government 
took pains to. withhold official sanction: from the mect- 
_ ing, and insisted. that it. be held, not as intended in the 
‘capital, New Delhi, but in Bombay. 


It seemed at, times that the Indians “did not want to be 


_free. Robert Trumbull, a correspondent of the Times. 
“tried to reassure his readers about their “peculiar™ po'n: 


of view. The Indian. speakers weren't really neutralists. 
they were only “manifesting the common Indian oratori«l 
tendency to stray from the real point of the issue in 
hand.” A dispassionate observer might have concluced 
that they understood the point all too well. 

The congress, having in any case suffered a -c> 
made no more direct attacks on neutralism in the © | 
World. In 1958 it held a conference on the prob!-- + © 
developing nations, but the tone of this meeting Jiftcred 
noticeably from the one in Bombay. (/t was on the “cc- 
ond of these occasions, incidentally, thut Richard Rovsre 
wrote the memorable description of the Congress for (u'- 
tural Freedom as “a worthy organization, anti-Communist 
and generally libertarian. in outlook and associated with 
no fia Ped The. conference, meeting on the isle of 
notable results. Probably it was 
. Already the global strezte 
to have entered a new phacc, 
the Berlin anc 
orldlir sss, z 
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new “sophistication”—about neutralism, for example— 
that heralded the coming of the New Frontier. A new 
Officiul style was emerging, faithfully reflected in the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom—urbane, cool and bureau- 
erage. The old slogans had become passé (even as the 
old policies continued), The union of intellect and power 
deceptively presented itself as an apparent liberalization 
of official attitudes, an apparent relaxation of American 
anti-communism. McCarthyism was dead and civilized 
conversation in great demand. The Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom no longer pros¢lytized: to everyone’s de- 
ight, it sponsored conversation—bounded, of course, by 
t1é limits of rational discourse, the agreed-upon end of 
colony but with no other visible strings attached. The 
~ W people to Rhodes (a pleasant place to find 
ONeox.. 2 the middle of an American winter) and en- 
uuragea them to participate in ‘a highly civilized, non- 
ideological discussion of economic development—a grat- 
ifying experience for everybody concerned, all the more 
so since it made so few demands on the participants. Ex- 
Pansive and tolerant, the congress asked only that intel- 
lectuals avail themselves of the increasing Opportunities 
for travel and enlightenment that the defense of freedom 
made possible. 
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Shortly atter the founding of the Congress for Cultural 
Freedon., its more active members sect up subsidiaries in 
various countries, The American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom was founded in 195] by Burnham, Farrell, 
Schlesing. ok and others, to hold annual forums on 
such ton. as “he Ex-Communist: His Role in a Democ- 
racy”. Anti-Americanism in Europe”; to “counteract 
the in..-ence of mendacious Communist propaganda” (for 
instance, “the Communist assertion that the Rosenbergs 
were victimized innocents”); to defend academic free- 
dom; and in general “to resist the lengthening shadow of 
thought-control.” The committee had a limited though 
illustrious membership, never exceeding 600, and it sub- 
sisted on grants from the congress and on public contri- 
butions. It repeatedly made public appeals for money, 
even announcing, in-1957, that it was going out of busi- 
ness for lack of funds. It survived; but ever since that 
time it has been semi-moribund, for reasons that will 
become clearer in a moment. 

Sidney Hook was the first chairman of the ACCF. He 
was succceded in 1952 by George $. Counts of Teachers 
College, Columbia, who was followed in 1954 by Robert 
Gorham Davis of Smith. James T.- Farrell, who took 
Davis’ place in the same year, resigned in 1956 after a 
quarrel with other members of the committee. Traveling 
in the Third World, he had come to the conclusion that 
foreign aid was a waste of money and that the Indians, 
for instance, believed that their best policy was “to: flirt 
with Communists, insult us and perhaps get more money 
out of us.” In a letter af tien from Turkey and 
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“aid should be Biven Om ai condition that the recipient 
join the United States. “a truly honest partnership in 
freedom”; otherwise Americans “should retire to our own 
shores” and “go it alone.” 

Diana Trilling, chairman of the executive 
the.American Committee for Cultural Free 
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phasizing military aid in favor of “development,” refrain- 
ing from attacks on neutralism, and Presenting itscif as 
the champion of democratic revolution in the undeveloped 
world. 

The practical result of the change was a partial detente, 
with communism in Europe and a decidedly more appres-~ 


Heresy or Conspiracy 


During its active years, however, the ACCF, represent- 
ed a coalition of liberals and reactionaries who shared a 
conspiratorial view of communism and who agreed, 
moreover, that the Communist conspiracy had spread 
through Practically every level of American society. (It js 
the adherence of liberals to these dos.nas that shows how 
much they had conceded to the right-wing view of his- 
tory.) Sidney Hook’s “Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No!,” 
published in The New York Times Magazine in 1950-51 
and distributed as a pamphlet by the ACCF, set sorth the 
orthodox position and tricd to distinguish it (not very 
successfully) from that of the Right, as well as from “rit- 
ualistic liberalism.” Heresy—the open expression of dis- 


tuuncuion did not lead Hook to conclude that communism, 
insofar as it was a heresy as opposed to a conspiracy, was 
entitled to constitutional protection. On the contrary, he 
argued that communism was a conspiracy by its Very na- 
ture—a point he sought to establish by quotations fron: 
Lenin and Stalit, which purportedly revealed a grand de 


The American Committce’s official position on academ- 
ic freedom started from the same premise. “A member of 
the Communist Party has transgressed the canons of aca- 
demic responsibilit » has engaged his intellect to servility. 
and is therefore professionally disqualified from perform- 
ing his functions as scholar and teacher.” The commitiee 
on academic freedom (Counts, Hook, Arthur O. Lovejoy 
went on to argue 
that the matter of Communists should be left “in the hands 
of the colleges, and their faculties.” “There js No jubtifica- 
Mmeant-Kellersrintnarian 
he full implicasious of th: 
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Diana Trilling, chairman of the executive board of 
the American Committee for Cultural Freedom, attacked 
Farrell’s letter on the ground that it “sullied his long rec- 
ord asachampion of understanding among the free peoples 
of the world.” Anyone expressing such opinions, she said, 
was “not suited” for the chairmanship of the ACCF, 
Farrell, in resigning, said that “his travels had convinced 
him that he and other members had been ‘wrong’ in ear- 
lier struggles against Paris oflice policies.” His statement, 
incidentally, suggests that the Paris office sometimes tried 
to enforce its own views on subsidiary organizations, in 
spite of its disclaimers. It also shows—what should al- 
ready be apparent—that the congress in its early period 
took an exceptionally hard line on neutralism, 

Farrell’s resignation, along with other events, signaled 
. the breakdown of the coalition on which the American 
Committee was based, a coalition of moderate liberals 
and reactionaries (both groups including a large number 
of ex-Communists) held together by their mutual obses- 


freed 


sion with the Communist conspiracy. James Burnham was | 


ousted from the ACCF at about the same time. Earlier 
Burnham had resigned as a member of the advisory board 
of Partisan Review (which was then and still is sponsored 
by the committee) in a dispute with the editors. over 
McCarthyism. Burnham approved of McCarthy’s actions 
and held that the attack upon him was a “diversionary” 
issue created by Communists. William Phillips and Philip 
Rahv, adopting a favorite slogan of the cold war to their 
own purposes, announced that there was no room on 
Partisan Review for “neutralism” about McCarthy. 

Originally, the ACCF took quite literally the assertion, 
advanced by Koestler and others at Berlin, that the Com- 
munist issue overrode conventional distinctions between 
Left and Right. Right-wingers like Burnham, Farrell, 
Ralph de Toledano, John Chamberlain, John Dos Passos, 
and even Whittaker Chambers consorted with Schlesinger, 
Hook, Irving Kristol, Danie] Bell and other liberals. In 
the early fifties, this uneasy alliance worked because the 
liberals generally took positions that conceded a good 
deal of ground to the Right, if they were not indistin- 
guished from those of the Right. But the end of the Korean 
War and the censure of McCarthy in 1954 created a 
slightly less oppressive air in which the right-wing rhet- 
oric of the early fi‘t'cs seemed increasingly inappropriate 
to political realities. Now that McCarthy was dead as a 
political force, the liberals courageously attacked him, 
thereby driving the Right out of the Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom. 

The ACCF and its parent, the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, had taken shape in a period of the cold war 
when official anti-ccommunism had not clearly distin- 
guished itse!f, rhetorically, from the anti-communism of 
the Right. In a later period official liberalism, having taken 
over essential features of the rightist world-view, belatedly 
dissociated itself from the cruder and blatantly reactionary 
type of anti-communism, and now pursued the same anti- 
Communist policies in the name of anti-imperialism and 


progressive change. Once again, the Kennedy administra. | 


tion contributed decisively to the change of style, placing 
sx niphasit.on..“counterinsur : 
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“Ritualistic liberals,” according to Hook, not enly failed 
to distinguish between heresy and conspiracy, they helped 
to “weaken the moral case of Western democracy against 
Communist totalitarianism” by deploring witch hunts. 
Hook, like many liberals in the ACCF, essentially en- 
dorsed James Burnham’s contention that this issue was a 
Communist diversion, conjured up to divide the forces of 
anti-communism. Talk of witch hunts, he argued,’ gave 
the unfortunate impression that America was “on the 
verge of fascism.” 

He conceded that some demagogues—he tactfully re- 
frained from naming them—sought to discredit unpopular 
reforms by unfairly labeling them Communist. But the 
important point was that these activities were not the offi- 
cial policy of “our government,” they were the actions 
untutored individuals’ concerning themselves with mat- 
education, for example, or the federal withholding tax, 
as evidence of Communist subversion—an absurdity 
which suggested to Hook, not the inherent absurdity of 
the anti-Communist ideology but the absurdity of 
of untutored individuals’ concerning themselves with mat- 
ters best left to experts. “A community has a right to de- 
cide whether it wishes to support a medical system or a 
school system. But it would be absurd to try to settle, by 
the pressures of the market place, what medical theories 
should guide medical practice or what educational theories 
should guide educational practice.” Likewise it was ab- 
surd to argue that a withholding tax on wages was “a sign 
of a police state.” “There may be relevant arguments 
against any general or specific form of tax withholding, 
but they are of a technical economic nature and have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with a police state.” 

Once again, the student of these events is struck by the 
way in which ex-Communists seem always to have retained 
the worst of Marx and Lenin and to have ‘'iscarded th: 
best. The elitism which once glorified intellectuals as a rev- 
olutionary avante-garde now glorifies them as experts and 
social technicians, On the other hand, Marx’s insistence 
that political issue be seen in their social context—his in- 
sistence, for example, that questions of taxation are not 
“technical” questions but political questions the solutions 

.to which reflect the type of social organization ‘a which 
they arise—this social determinism. which makes Marx's 
ideas potentially so useful as a mc~hod of social analysis, 
has been sloughed off by Hook without a g'..m. These 
reflections lead one to the conclusion, once more, that in- 
tellectuals were more attracted to Marxism in the first 
place as an elitist and anti-democratic ideology than as 2 
means of analysis which provided, not answers, but tc 
beginnings of a critical theory of society. 

Hook’s whole line of argument, with its glorification of 
experts and its attack on amateurs, reflected one of the 
dominant values of the modern intellectua’—his acute 
sense of himself as a professional with a ve«‘ed interest in 
technical solutions to political problems. Leave educaticr 

‘to the educators add taxation to the tax lawyers. Dook's 
attack on “cultural vigilantism” paralleled the academic 
interpretation of McCarthyism as a form cf populism and 
a form of anti-intellectualism, except that it did not even 
go so far as to condemn McCarthyism itsclf; instead, it fo- 
cused attention on peripheral issues like progressive edu- 

cation and the withholding tax. 
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Irving Kri-to's notorious article in Comnentary (“Civil 
Liberties: A Study in Confusion”) has been quoted many 
times to show how scandalously the anu-Communist Left 
allied itsei! with the Right, Kristol's article was a scandal, 
but it was no more a scandal than the apparently more 
moderate position which condemned unauthorized anti- 
communica while endorsing the official variety. By de- 
fining the issue as “cultural vigilantism,” the anti-Com- 
munist intellectuals ient themselves to the dominant drive 
of the modern state—not only to eliminate the private 
use of violence (vigilantism) but to discredit. all crit- 
icism which does not come from officially recognized 
experts (“cultural vigilantism”). The attack of vigilant- 
ism played directly into the state’s hands. The govern- 
ment had a positive interest in suppressing McCarthy, 
not because of aay solicitude for civil liberties but be- 
cause McCarthy's unauthorized anti-conimunism com- 
peted with and disrupted official anu-Communist activ- 
itics like whe Voice of America. This point was made 
agdin awa again during the Army-McCarthy hearings. 
(inuecd the fact that it wus the Army that emerged 
as MveCarthy’s most powertut antagonist is itself 
st. estive.) The same point dominated the propaganda 
uf wae ACCF: unofticial anticcommunism actually weak- 
ened the nition in its strugele with communism. “Govern- 
ment agencies,” said Hook, “find their work hampered by 
Une private fevers of cultural vigilantism: which have arisen 
like a rash from the anti-Communist mood,” “Constant 
vigilance,” he added, “does not require private citizens to 
usurp the functions of agencies entrusted with the task of 
detection and exposure.” 

In effect—thougn they would have denicd it—the in- 
tellectuals of the ACCF defined cultural freedom as what- 
ever best served the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment. Vigilantism was bad because it competed with the 
experts; also because it blackened the image of the 
United States abroad. When James Wechsler was dropped 
trom # television program, The New Leader (a magazine 
which'consistently took the same positions as the ACCF) 
wrote: “This lends substance to the Communist charge 
that America is hysteria-ridden.” After McCarthy's at- 
tack on the Vaice of America, even sidney Hook criti- 
cized McCarthy because of “the incalculable harm he is 
doing to the reputation of the United States abroad.” ‘The 
ACCF officially condemned McCarthy's investigation of 
the Voice of America. “The net effect, at this crucial mo- 
ment, has been to frustrate the very possibility of the Unit- 
ed States emourking on a program of psychological war- 
fare against world communism.” A few months later, the 
ACCF announced the appointment of Sol Stein as its ex- 
ecutive director. Stein had been a writer and political af- 
tuirs analyst for the Voice of America. He was succeded: 
in 1956 by Norman Jacobs, chief political commentator of 
the Voice of America and head of its Central Radio 
Features Branch from 1948 to 1955, 
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ACCF denied their right to take them. Arthur Miller in- 
195? wrote a statement condemning political interference 
with art in the Soviet Union. Tie- ACC did not con- 
gratulate him; it asked why he had not taken the same 
position in 1949, The committee also noted that Miller, in 
any case, had made an unforgivable mistake: he had criti- 
cized political interference with art not only in the Soviet 
Union but in the United States, thereby implying that the 
two situations were comparable. American incidents, the 
committee declared, were “episodic violations of the 
tradition of political and. cultural freedom in the United 
States,” whereas “the official government policy” of the 
USSR was to “impose a ‘party line’ in all fields of art, 
culture and science, and enforcing such a line with sanc-’ 
tions ranging from imprisonment to exile to loss of job.” 
Having dutifully rapped Miller’s knuckles, the ACCF then 
went on to make use of his statement by challenging the 
Soviet Government to circulate it in Russia. 


Where the Chips Fell 


In 1955 a New York Times editorial praised the ACCF 
for playing a vital role in “the struggle for the loyalty of the 
world’s intellectuals”—in itself a curious way of describing 
the defense of cultural freedom. The Tinies went on to 
make the same claim that was so frequently made by the 
committee itself: “The group’s authority to speak for 
freedom against Communist slavery has been enhanced 
by its courageous fight against those threatening our own 
civil liberties from the Right.” We have already noted 
that the committee’s quarrel with the Right, even though 
it finally led to the departure of the right-wing members 
of the committee, was far from “courageous.” Even when 
it found itself confronted with cultural Vigilantism in 
its most obvious forms, the committee stopped short of an 
unambiguous defense of intellectuai freedom. In 1955, for 
instance, Muhlenberg College canceled a Charlie Chaplin 
film festival under pressure from a local pos: of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The ACCF protested that “while it is perfect- 
ly clear that Chaplin tends to be pro-Soviet and anti-Amer- 
ican in his political attitudes, there is no reason why we 
should not enjoy his excellent movies, which have nothing 
to do with Communist totalitarianism.” This .tatement left 
the disturbing implication that if Chaplin’s Sims could be 
regarded as political, the ban would have been justified. 
The assertion that art had nothing to do with politics was 
the poorest possible ground on which to defend cultural 
frecdom, 

But whatever the nature of the ACCF’s critique of vigi- 


' lantism, a better test of its “authority to speak for free- 


dom” would have been its willingness to criticize official 
activities in the United States—the real parallel to Soviet 
repression. (In the Soviet Union attacks of vigilantism are - 
doubtless not only not proscribed but encouraged, It is 
attacks on Soviet officials that are not permitted.) It is 
worth examining, therefore, the few occasions on which 
the ACCF expressed even the slightest disapproval of 
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While avoiding a principled attack on McCarthyism, 
the ACCF kept up a running fire on ‘‘anti-anti-commun- 
ism.” (It was characteristic of the period that issues so 
often presented themselves in this sterile form and that 
positions were formulated not with regard to the sub- 
stance of a question but with regard to an attitude or 
“posture” which it was deemed desirable to hold.) In 
January, 1953, the ACCF handed down a directive setting 
out the grounds on which it was permissible to involve 
oneself in the Rosenberg case. “[The] pre-eminent fact of 
the Rosenbergs’ guilt must be openly acknowledged be- 
fore any appeal for clemency can be regarded as having 
been made in good faith. Those who allow the Commun- 
ists to make usc of their name in such a way as to permit 
any doubt to arise about the Rosenbergs’ guilt are doing 
a grave disservice to the cause of justice—and of mercy, 
too.” ‘ 

In 1954, the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
sponsored a conference at Princeton, at which Albert 
Einstein, along with Corliss Lamont, I. F. Stone, Dirk 
Struik, and others, urged intellectuals not to: cooperate 
with “witch-hunting” Congressional committees. Sol 
Stein immediately announced that the ACCF op- 
posed any “cxploitation” of academic freedom and civil 
liberties “by persons who are at this late date still sympa- 
thetic to the cause of the Soviet Union.” Following its 
usual practice the ACCF proceeded to lay down a stand- 
ard to which any “sincere” criticism of American life, 
even of McCarthyism, had to conform. “The test of any 
group’s sincerity is whether it is opposed to threats of 
freedom anywhere in the world and whether it is con- 
cerned about the gross suppression of civil liberties and 
academic freedom behind the Iron Curtain. The Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee has not met that test.” 
_ The validity of criticism, in other words, depended not so 
much on its substance as on its adherence to a prescribed 
ritual of dissent—a ritual, one can see, which had a spe- 
cial significance for ex-Communists because it required 
the critic first of all to purge himself by denouncing the 
crimes-of Stalinism, but which invariably served to blunt 
criticism of the United States. 

On another occasion, the ACCF tried to plant with the 
New York World Telegram and Sun a story, already cir- 
culated by The New Leader, that a certain liberal journal- 
ist was'a “Soviet espionage agent.” Sol Stein called the 
city désk with what he described as a “Junior Alger Hiss” 
story. The reporter who took the call asked whether the 
proper place to determine the truth of these charges was 


not a court of Jaw. Stein replied, in this reporter’s words, | 


that ‘Uibel suits were a Communist trick to destroy oppo- 
sition by forcing it to bear the expense of trial.” The 
reporter then asked whether the ACCF was “upholding 
the right of people to call anyone a Communist without 
being subject to libel suits,” Stein said: “You misunder- 
stand the context of the times. Many reckless charges are 
being made today. But when the charges are documented, 
the committee believes you have the right to say someone 
is following the Communist line without being brought into 
court.” The reporter asked if Stein had any proof that the 

journalist in question was a Soviet spy. Stein said no, “but 
7 ave:mountains of material that show he’, consistently 


encouraacd, Thoh 
not permitted. ) 


In March, 1955, the committee criticized a post offic: 
ban on Pravda and Izvestia as “unreasonable and incf{- 


_ fective in dealing with the Communist conspiracy.” A year 
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later the committee deplored the Treasury Department’ 
raid on the office of The Daily Worker. “However mucit 
we abominate The Daily Worker... we must protest even 
this much interference with the democratic right to pub- 
lish freely.” The ACCF criticized the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s dismissal of Wolf Ladcjinsky and the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s persecution of Oppenheimer, in 
both cases arguing that the victims had established them- 
selves. in recent years as impeccably anti-Communist. On 
one occasion the ACCF attacked the U.S. Information 
Agency because it had canceled an art show in response 
to charges that four of the artists represented were sutbver- 
sive. Diana Trilling insisted that “actions of this kind hold 
us up to derision abroad.” She went on to question the 
judgment of government officials “who mix politics and 
art to the detriment of both.” 

On the other hand, when 360 citizens petitioned the 
Supreme Court to repeal the 1950 Internal Security Act 
(which created the Subversive Activities Control Board). 
James T, Farrell issued a statement for the ACCF calling 
the petitions “naive,” accusing thei of a “whitewash” of 
the Communist Party, and declaring ‘ freedom were lef: 
in their hands “it would have no fu ure.” 

The infrequency of complaints against American offi- 
cials, together with the triviality of the issues that called 
them forth—-as contrasted with the issues against which 
other protested out of their “naivete’—show that the 
anti-Communist liberals cannot claim to have defended 
cultural freedom in the United States with the same con- 
sistency and vigor with which they defended it in Russia. 
In the first place, they concerned themselves with ie 
actions of vigilantes at a time when the gravest threat 
to freedom came from the state. In the second place. ever 
the attack on vigilantism was halfhearted; it was onls 
when McCarthy moved against the Voice of Americe 
that the ACCF criticized him at all, and most of the 
criticism came. after McCarthy had already been cen- 
sured by the Senate. Claiming to be the vanguard of the 
struggle for cultural freedom, the anti-Communist intel- 
lectuals in reality brought up the rear. 

Finally, they based their positions (such positions a< 
they took) on grounds that had nothing to do with cul 
tural freedom. They condemned vigilantism on th 
grounds that it embarrassed the United States abrc . 
and interfered with the government's efforis to root ou 
the Communist conspiracy at home. They criticized inter- 
ference with art not because they thought that the best 
art inevitably subverts conventions (including r vitica! 
ones) and is valuable for that very reason but © ause 
they believed, on the contrary, that art und politics + ortic 
be “divorced.”* They defended acacdem . ‘reedom for 
*The popularity of the “new criticism,” with its insistence that 

a work of art can be understood without any reference to the 


author's life, was symptomatic of the cultural climate of the 
fifties. 


non-Communists only, and even for non-Communists they 
defended it on the ground that educators, as experts jn 
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not altogether surprising, years later, to find that the 
relation of intellectuals to power was even closer than 
it had seemed at the time. 


The Professional and the State 


As a woup, intellectuals had achieved a semi-official 
status which assigned them professional responsibility for 
the machinery of education and for cultural affairs in 
general. Within this sphere—within the schools, the uni- 
versities. the theatre, the concert hall and the politico- 
literary magazines—they had achieved both autonomy and 
affluence, as the social value of their services became 
apparent to the government, lo corporations and to the 
foun. ations. ’ 

Professional intellectuals hal become indispensable to 
secany and to the state (in ways which neither the intel- 
leetuals nor even the state always perceived), partly be- 
cuuse of Ine increasing importance of education—especial- 
ly the necu for trained experts—and partly because the 
col. war seemed to demand that the United States com- 
pete with communism in the ‘cultural sphere as well, as 
in every other. The modern state,’ among other things, 
is an engine of propaganda, alternately manufacturing 
crises and claiming to be the only instrument which can 
effectively deal with them. This propaganda, in order 
to be successful, demands the cooperation of writers, 
teachers and artists not as paid propagandists or state- 
censored time servers but as “free” intellectuals capable 
of policing their own jurisdictions and of enforcing ac- 
ceptable standards of responsibility within ‘the various 
intellectual professions. o 

A system like this presupposes two things: ‘a high 
degree of professional consciousness among intellectuals, 
and general economic affluence which frees the patrons 
of intellectual life from the need to account for the 
money they spend on culture, Once: these conditions 
exist, as they have existed in the United States for some 
time, intellectuals can be trusted to censor themselves, 
and crude “political” influence. over intellectual life 
comes to seein passe. 

Only when they win acceptance for pure research do 
intellectuals establish themselves as masters in their 
own house, free from the nagging public scrutiny that 
naively expects to see the value of intellectual activity 
measured in immediate practical applications. This battle 
having been won, the achievement of “academic free- 
dom” is comparatively casy, since academic freedom 
presents itsclf (as we have seen) not as a defense of 
the necessarily subversive character of good intellectual 
work but as a prere..uisite for pure rescarch, Moreover, 
the more intellectual purity identifies itself with “value- 
free” investigations, the more it empties itself of political 
content and the easier it is for public officials to tolerate 
it, The “scientific” spirit, spreading from the natural 


In the Soviet Union, intellectuals are ins 
professionalized to be able effectively to 
control. As one would expect in a éloping . society, 
commitment to applied Khowledge mitigates 
” standards which is 
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government ang-fidustry that "Dasjc research” produces 
Min the long run than Madless empiricism. 
7, for intellectuals to win this battle it was 
Sury sot only to convince themselves of these 
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university is free. but it has purged itself of subversive 
elements. The literary intellectuals are free, but they use 
their freedom to propagandize for the state. 

The freedom of American intellectuals as a profes- 
sional class blinds them to their freedom. [t leads them 
to confuse the political interests of intellectuals as an 
official minority with the progress of intellect. Their 
freedom from overt political control (particularly from 
“vigilantes”) blinds them to the way in which the 
“knowledge industry” has been incorporated into the 
state and the military-industrial complex. Since the state 
exerts so little censorship over the cultural enterprises 
it subsidizes—since on the: contrary it supports basic 
research, congresses for cultural freedom, and various 
liberal organizations—intcllectuals do not see that these 
activities serve the interests of the state, not the interests 
ul the intellect. All they can see is the absence of exter- 
nal censorship; that and that alone proves to their satis- 
faction that Soviet intellectuals are slaves and American 
intellectuals free men. Meanwhile their own self-censor- 
ship makes them eligible for the official recognition and 
support that sustain the illusion that the American 
Government, unlike the Soviet Government, greatly values 
the life of the mind. The circle of illusion is thus com- 
plete; and even the revelation that the campaign for 
“cultural freedom” was itself the creation and tool of 
the state has not yet torn away the veil. 


The Intellectual Front 


(the same people often having served in bea). After 
joining the CIA in 1950, Braden served a president 

the California. Board. of Education ebecreptesented = « 
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ment and in academic circles; but when in 1950 he 


proposed that “the CIA ought to take on the Russians 


by penetrating ‘a battery of international fronts,” his 
more conventional colleagues made the quaint objection 
that “this is just another one of those goddamncl pro- 
posals for getting into everybody's hair.” Alla, Dulles 
intervened to save the project after it had been voted 
down by the division chiefs. “Thus began the first 
centralized effort to combat Communist fronts.” 

Before they had finished, the directors of the CIA 
had infil tion jation, the 
Institute of Inter: Research, the American 
iends of the Middle 
sand many other” 


\ 
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ofessionlized to be able effectively to resist political 
S control. As one would -expect ina developing society, 
“a ‘strong commitment to applied knowledge mitigates 
“cagainst the development of “pure standards which is 
‘one of the chief prerequisites of professionalization. 

The high status enjoyed by American intellectuals 
depends on their having convinced their backers in 
government and’ industry that “basic research” produces 
better results in the long run than mindless empiricism. 
But in order for intellectuals to win this battle it was 
necessary not only to convince themselves of these 
things but to overcome. a narrowly utilitarian approach 
to knowledge, The advancement of pure learning on a 
large scale demands that the ‘sponsors of learning be 
willing to spend large. sums of money: without hope of 


immediate. return, In advanced capitalism, this require--’ 


ment happily coincides with the ‘capitalists’ ‘need to. en- 


gage’ in conspicuous expenditure; hence. the dominant . 


role played by “captains of industry” in the professione - 


alization of higher education (with the results described 
by Veblen in The Higher Learning in America). 

At a still later stage of development, the same .role is 
played by the foundations and directly by government, 
both of which need to engage in a ‘form of expenditure 
(not necessa-ily conspicuous in all its details) that shares 
with the conspicuous expenditure of the capitalist a 
marked indifference to results. Modern bureaucracies 
are money-spending agencics. The more money a bu- 
reaucracy can spend, the larger the budget it can claim. 
Since the bureaucracy is more interested in its own 


augrandizement than in doing a job, the bureaucrat is_ 


restrained in his expenditure only by the need to account 
to some superior and ultimately, perhaps, to the public; 
but in complicated bureaucracies it is hard for anyone 
to account for the money, particularly since a state of 
continual emergency can be invoked to justify secrecy 
in all the important operations of government. This state 


of perfect nonaccountability, which is the goal toward a 


which bureaucracies ceaselessly strive, works to the 
indirect advantage of pure research and of the profes- 
sionalized intellectuals. 

In Soviet Russia, a comparatively undeveloped econ- 
omy cannot sustain the luxury of unaccounted expendi- 
ture, and the bureaucracy is still infected, therefore, by 
a penny-pinching mentality that begrudges expenditures 
unless they can be justificd in utilitarian terms. This 
attitude, together with the lack of professional conscious- 
ness among intellectuals themselves (many of whom 
share the belief that knowledge is valuable not for itself 
but for the social and political uses to which it can be 
put), is the source of the political interference with 
knowledge that is so widely deplored in the West. It is 
obvious that the critical spirit cannot thrive under these 
conditions. Even art is judged in narrowly utilitarian 
terms and subjected to autocratic regulation by ignorant 
bureaucrats. , 

What needs to be emphasized, however, ig that the 
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by penctrating a batt onal fronts,"> his . 
cagues made the yquint objection. 


that “this is jys 
posals for gttting into everybody's hair.” Allan Du 
to save the project after it had been Yo 
by the division chiefs. “Thus began th "#0 
centralized effort to combat Communist fronts.” 
‘Before they had finished, the directors of the CIA 
had infiltrated the National Student Association, the 
Institute of International Labor Research, the American 
Newspaper Guild, the American Friends of the Middle 
East, the National Council of Churches and many other 
worthy organizations. “We... placed one agent in a@ 
Europe-based organization of intellectuals called the 
Congress for Cultural. Freedom,” Braden notes. This 


“aoent” was. Michael Josselson, who was born in Russia 
‘jn 1908, educated in Germany, represented American 


department stores in Paris in the mid-thirties, came to 
the United States just before the war, and was naturalized 
in 1941, During the war Josselson, like Braden, served 
in the OSS. Afterwards he was sent to Berlin as an 
officer for cultural affairs in Patton’s army. There he 
met Melvin J. Lasky. In 1947 he and Lasky led a 
walkout of anti-Communists from a cultural meeting 
in the Russian sector of Berlin. When they organized 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom in 1950, Josselson 
became its executive director—a position he still holds, 
in spite of the exposure of his connection with the CIA. 

“Another_agent”—Lasky—"“became an editor of En- 
counter.” The usefulness of these agents, Braden says, 
was that they ‘could not only propose anti-Communist 
programs to the official leaders of the organizations but 
they could also suggest ways and means to solve the 
inevitable budgetary problems, Why not sce if the needed 
money could be obtained from ‘American foundations?’ * 
Note that he does not describe the role of the CIA as 
having been restricted ‘to financing these fronts, its 
agents were also to promote “anti-Communist pro- 
grams.” When it became public that the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom had been financed for sixteen years 
by the CIA, the editors of Encounter made a great point 
of the fact that the congress had never dictated policy 
to the magazine; but the whole question takes on a dif- 
ferent tolor in light of Braden’s disclosure that’ Lasky 
himself worked for the CIA, Under these circumstances, 
it was unnecessary for the congress to dictate’ policy to 
Encounter; nor would the other editors, ignorant of 
Lasky's connections, have been aware of any direct inter- 


‘ vention by the CIA. 


On April 27, 1966, The New York Times. in a 
Jong article on the CIA, reported that the CIA had 
supported the Congress for Cultural Freedom and other 
organizations through a system of dummy foundations 
and that “Encounter magazine . ... was for a long 
time—though it is not now—one of the indirect bene- 
ficiaries of CIA funds.” (Rumors to this effect had 
circulated for years.) The editors of Encounter-—Stephen 
Spender, Lasky and Irving Kristol—wrote an extremely 


They 


Ford and Rockefeller Foundations to the smalict ones 
publicly listed in the official directories.” What was aot 
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publicly fisted was the fact that some of these “smaller 
ones” received moaey from the CIA for the express 
purpose of supporting the Congress tor Cultural Free- 
dom, Thus beoveen 1961 and 1966, the CIA through 
seme of its phony foundations (in this case the Tower 
Fund, the Borden Trust, the Beacon Fund, the Price 
Fund. the Heights Fund and the Monroe Fund) gave 
$430,700 to the Hoblitzelle Foundation, a philanthropical 
enterprise established by the Dallas millionaire Karl 
Hoblitzelle, and the Hoblitzelle Foundation obligingly 
passed along these funds’ to the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, Needless to say, no hint of these transactions 
ap.cared in the Lasky-Spender-Kristol letter to the 
Tintes, 
Privately, Lasky went much further and declared 
categorically that Encounter had never reccived funds 
from the CIA. (Later he admitted that he had been 
“insufficiently frank” with his colleagues and friends.) 
In public, however. the magazine’s defense was con- 
ducted in language of deliberate ambiguity. Another 
letter to the Zines, signed by John K. Galbraith, George 
Kennan, Robert Oppenheimer and Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., completely avoided the question of Encounter’s 
financing aid argued merely that the magazine's edi- 
torial independence proved that it had never been “used” 
by the CIA. One must ask why these men felt it neces- 
sury to make such a guarded statement; and why, since 
they had to state their position so cautiously, they felt 
it necessary to make any statement at all. The matter 
is even more puzzling in view of Galbraith’s statement 
in the New York World Journal Tribune (March 13, ° 
1467) that "some years ago,” while attending a meeting 
ot the congress in Berlin (he probably refers to a confer- 
enive held there in 1960), he had-been told by a “know!- 
edveable friend” that the Congress foe Coltural: Freedom 
wught be receiving support from the CLA. Galbraith says 
that he “subjected. its treasurer to interrogation and 


found that the poor fellow had been trained in ambiguity - 


but aot cissemblance.” “] was disturbed,” he says, “and 
1 don’t think I would have attended any more mectings” 
if his entrance into government service had not ended 
his participation. In another interview Galbraith told 
Ivan Yates of the London Observer (May 14, 1967), 


that he “made a mental note to attend no more meetings | 


of the Congress.” Yates asked “how in that case he 
could possibly have signed the letter to The New York 
Zimes. He replied that at the time, he had ‘very strong 
suspicions’ that the CIA had been financing the Con- 
gress. ‘I was writing really with reference to Encounter, 


but you could easily persuade me that the letter was . 
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much too fulsome. 
Whereas Lasky. 


believes: that he was “insufficiently 
Galbraith 
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will, we belicve. convince the most skeptical that the 
congress has had no loyalty except an unswerving con 
mitment to cultural freedom. . .. " Yet one of the 
signers of this statement was sufficiently skeptical td 
have “made. a mental note” not to attend any more 
meetings of .he Congress! Arid he was assuring the 
sul unsuspecting public of the congress. unimpeachable 
independence fong alter he had privately reached the 


conclusion that it was probably being supported by _ 
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inability to conceive any reason for opposition to com- 
munism except bribery by the CIA.” When pressed, he 
suid that “so long as I have been a member of the 
Encounter Trust, Encounter has not been the beneficiary, 
direct or indirect, of CIA funds.” (The subsidies to 
Encounter, it is now known, ran from 1953 to 1964, 
although the congress’s connection with the CIA, accord- 
ing to Galbraith, continued until 1966.) Morcover, 
Schlesinger said, Spender, Lasky and Kristol had re- 
vealed “the past sources of Encounter’s support” and 
documented “its editorial and political independence.” 
They had, of course, done nothing of the kind. The 
magazine's editorial independence was not to be taken 
on the editors’ word,.and the question of its financing 
was an issue they had studiously avoided. Why did 
Schlesinger go out of his way to endorse their evasions? 
Presumably he knew as much about Encounter’s rela- 
tions with the CIA as Galbraith—probably a good deal 
more. How was cultural. freedom served by lending one- 
sclf to a deliberate deception? 

In its August issue, Encounter published a scurrilous 
attack on O'Brien by “R” (Godonwy Rees). Karl Miller 
of The New Statesman offered O'Brien space to reply, 
but when Frank Kermode of Encounter (who has since 
resigned as editor, saying that he knew nothing of Lasky’s 
connections) learned of this, he. called Miller and 
threatened to sue Zhe New Statesman for libel if 
O’Brien’s piece contained any reference to Encounter’s 
relations with the CIA. O’Brien then sued Encounter 
for libel and won a judgment in Ireland. 

Throughout this controversy, the editors of Encounter 
have repeatedly pointed to their editorial independence, 
first in order to deny (by implication) any connection 
with the CIA, and then when it was impossible any 
longer to deny that, in order to prove that the CIA, 
although supporting the magazine, had not tried to dic- 
tate its editorial policy—or in Josselson'’s words, that 
the money had “never, never” been used “for propaganda 
and intelligence purposes.” Spender, Kristol and Lasky, 
in their letter to the Times, claimed that .“we are our 
own masters and are part of nobody’s propaganda.” 
The letter signed by Galbraith and Schlesinger declared 
that Encounter maintained “no loyalty except an. un- 
swerving commitment to cultural freedom” and that it 
had “freely criticized actions and policies of all nations, 
including the United States.” These statements, however, 
“need to be sct against Thomas Braden’s account of the 
rules that guided the International Organization of the 

A; “Use legitimate, existing organizations; disguise 
the extent of American interest; protect the integrity of — 
the organization by not -requiring it to support every 
aspect of official American policy.” / 
" These rules do more than shed light on the pature 
and extent of Encounter's editorial ‘freedom, BY pub- . 
em.at a time when they. must surely/embarrass 
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fulsome.” If is remarkable to what rigorow€ standards 
of inteli¢ctual honesty the champions of cyftural freedom 
held themselv t 
The letter was 
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reover, it specific- 
‘ultural Freedom, not 
with Encounter, wht not even mention by 
name. The letter states\hat péxamination of the record 
ot the vongress, its mages and its other activities 
will, we believe. conving ¢ most skeptical that the 
congress has had no lyMalty except an unswerving com. 
mitment to culturaMfreedom. NO.” Yet one of the 
signers of this sitement was iciently skeptical td 
have “made mental note” attend any more 
meetings o S assuring the 
ecting public of the congress” nimpeachable 


indepoxdence Jong after ae privately “gached the 
confusion that i me ably being supported by 
CIA, ? 
We have heard a great deal about the “credibility gap” 


that is supposed to have been created. by the Johnson 
Administration; but what about the credibility of our 


most cminent intellectuals? As a further indication of , 


the values that prevail among them, when the Encounter 
affair finally became. public, Galbraith’s principal concern 
was that a valuable public enterprise was in danger of 
being discredited. The whole wretched business seemed 
inescapably to point to the conclusion that cultural free- 
dom had been consistently confused with American 
propaganda, and that ‘cultural freedom,” as defined 
by its leading defenders, was—to put it bluntly—a hoax, 
Yet at precisely the moment when the dimensions of 
the hoax were fully revealed, Galbraith joined the cons 
gress’ boerd of directors; and “I intend,” he says, “to 
put some extra effort into its activities. I think this is 
the right course and I would urge similar effort on behalf 
of other afflicted but reformed organizations.” 

What should a “free thinker” do, usks the Sunday 
Times of London, when he finds out that his free thought 
has been subsidized by a ruthlessly aggressive intelli- 
gence agency as part of the international cold ‘war? 
According to the curious values that prevail in American 
socicty, he should make a redoubled effort to salvage 
the reputation of organizations that have been compro- 
mised, it would seem, beyond redemption. Far from 
“reforming” themselves—even assuming that this was 
possible-——Encounter and the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom have vindicated the very men who led ‘them into 
disaster, At thelr “niéeting in Paris last month, officials 
of the congress voted to keep Josselson ‘in his post, 
Lasky’s resignation’'was likewise rejected by the man- 
asement of .Encounter. - 

Ever since The New York Times asserted that En- 
counter had ‘been subsidized by the CIA, the- congress 
and its defenders have tried to brazen out the crisis 
by intimidating their critics—the same tactics that 
worked so well in the days of the cold war. Arthur 


Schlesinger leaped into the breach by attacking one of . 


Encounter's principal critics, Conor Cruise O'Brien, Fol- 
lowing the Times's initial disclosures, O'Brien delivered 
a lecture at New York University, subsequently pub- 
lished in Book Week, in which he referred to the Times 
story and went on to observe that “the beauty of the 
{CIA-Encounter] operation . . . was. that writers of the 
first rank, who had no interest at all in serving the 
power structure, were induced to do. so- unwittingly,” 


co be done by. writers of lesser ability, 
edi lic relations and .““who were, as the. 
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hard to admit that one has been used and that one’s 
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Thomas, for instance, admits that he should have known 
.where the moncy for his Institute of International Labor 


Relations was coming from, but (like Galbraith, like 
Thomas Braden himself) what he chicfly regrets is that 
a worth-while work has had to come prematurely to an 
end. The Kaplan Fund, Thomas insists, “never inter- 
fered in any way”—which merely means that he was 
never aware of its interference. He does not see that 
he was being used, as Stephen Spender puts it in his own 
case, “for quite, different purposes” than the ones he 
thought he was advancing. He thought he was working 
for democratic reform in Latin America, whereas the 
CIA valued him as a showpiece, an anti-Communist 
who happened to be a Socialist, 
Spender has had the wit to recognize the situation 
(retrospectively) for what it was. “In reality,” he. writes, 
the intellectuals employed by the CIA without their 


Knowledge were “being used for concealed government 
» propaganda.” Spender admits that this arrangement made 


a “mockery” of intellectual freedom. Michael Wood, 
formerly of the National Students Association, has writ- 
ten even more poignantly of his relations with the world 
of power. “Those of us who worked for NSA during 
1965-66, experienced an unusual sense of personal liber- 
ation. While actively involved in many of the insurgent, 
campus and political movements of the day, we. were 
also able to move freely through the highest echelons 
of established power.” These experiences, Wood says, 
“gave us a heady feeling and a sense of power beyond 
our years.” But “to learn that it had been bought with 
so terrible a compromise made me realize how impotent 
we really were.” : 


Sham Pluralism @ 


What conclusions can be drawn front the history of 
the cultural cold war? Some of them should be obvious. 
Thanks to the revelations of the CIA’s secret subsidies, 
it is no longer very novel or startling to say that Amer- 
ican officials have committed *emselves to fighting fire 
With fire, and that this strategy is. self-defeating because 
the means corrupt the end. “In our attempts to fight 
unscrupulous opponents,” asks Arthur J. Moore in Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, “have we-¢nded up debauching our- 
selves?” The history of the cold war makes it ‘clear that 
the question can only be answered with: ar emphatic 
affirmative. , 
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ave in-slavery. Now it appears that the very mén whe ; 
were most active in spreading this gospel were them- = 
selves the servants (“witting” in some cases, unsuspect- 
ing in others) of the secret police. The whole show—the 
youth congresses, the cultural congresses, the tips : 
abroad, the great glamorous display of American freedom 
and American civilization and the American standard ‘ 
of living—-was all arranged behind the scenes by men 
who believed, with Thomas Braden, that “the cold war 
was and is a war, fought with. ideas instead of bombs.” 
Men who have never been able‘to conceive of ideas'as ME wes Ce ; 
anything but instruments of. national. power were the ple, 8g iterate _ 
sponsors of “cultural freedom.” e006 9 ne 7 oo en ee ' 
__ The revelations about the intellectuals and the CLA - 
"should also make it easier to understand a point about 
the relation of intellectuals to power.that has been widely 
misunderstood. In associating themselves with the state 
in the hope of influencing it, intellectuals deprive ‘them- 
selves of the real influence they could have as men who 
refuse to judge the validity of ideas by the requirements | oo : 
of national power or any other entrenched interest. Time 
after time in this century it has been shown that the : 
dream of influencing the state is a delusion. Instead the ; 
state corrupts the intellectuals. The state cannot be ; : 
influenced by the advice of well-meaning intellectuals in F t 
the inner councils of government; it’ can only be resisted. ‘ 
The way to resist it is simply to refuse to put oneself , 
* at its service. For intellectuals that does not mean play- 3 
ing at revolution; it does not mean putting on blackface ; 
and adopting the speech of the ghetto; it does not mean 
turning on, tuning in end dropping out; it does not even ae Tie 32 
mean engaging in. desporate..acts of conscience which -  . = soi the 
* show one’s willingness: to: take risks: and. to undergo = RP thy oe eae 
«physical danger. Masked as & higher selflessness, these es: , 
"acts become self-serving, having’as: their object not auth - 
or even social change but. the promotion of the inde . ; i 
vidual’s self-esteem. Moreover they betray, at a deeper: im ee 
level, the same loss of faith which drives others into the a) oe ae 
service of the men in power—-a haunting suspicion thet 
_| - Ristory belongs’ to men of action and. that men of. ideas |. ; 
"ate powerléss in a world that has'no. use for philosophy. oe. 
Tt is precisely. this belief’ that has’ enabled the same 
men in one lifetime to serve both the Communist Party 
and the ‘CIA: in ‘the delusion’ that they were helping to. 
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~ has expressed itself. as a celebration of American life, 9. a oe pe BR 
and this fact makes it hard to see the continuity between ae oS . 
the thirties and forties, on the one hand, and the fifties : 
and sixties onthe other. The hyper-Americanism of the 9 aT eg Re oy Sees 
latter perlod seems. tobe a reaction against the ent | ig, PEO Gee ere 
Americanisin of the depression years. Both of theses © 5° 5 Fas 
intellectuals’ disenchantment with democsecy and ther) Oe Pe ee, 
phenomena, however, spring from the same source, the — . Kee is epee. 8 
_alienation. from. intellect itself. Intellectuals associate DE bE SR a ee 8 — 7 
themselves with the American Government not so much ooo ae Se OLE : 
because it represents America as because it = So ne : 
action, power and conspiracy; and the identification. fs =i, 
even easier because the government is itself “alieneted™ i 
from the people it governs. The defense intellectuals, 

“cool”. and “arrogant,” pursue their obscure calculations - 

in a little world bounded by the walls of thé Pontegon, 
sealed off from the difficult reality outside which does 
not always respond to their formulas and which there- 
fore has to be ignored in arriving at correct solutions to 


the “problems” ‘of government. At Langley, Va., the 7 
CIA turns its back on America and busies itself wi 
iis empire abroad; but this emplre, which the CIA tries Bo ge aes 
to police, has no relation -to the real lives of the people a ag 
of the world—it is a fantasy of the CIA, in which con- 5a hohe 
spiracy and counter-conspiracy, freedom and Communist oo 
‘slavery, the forces of light and the forces of darkness, ! 
are locked in timeless combat. The concrete embodi- aa 
ments of these abstractions have long since ceased to ses 
matter. The processes of government have been intellec~ a N 
tualized. Albert D. Biderman, the prophet of “social ‘os a7 . 
accounting,” speaks for the dominant ethos: “With the hay f 
growth of the complexity of society, immedigte exper- oes 4 Los * 
ience with its events plays an increasingly smaller role : y dhe ottottan : . 
as a source of information and basis of judgment in te eee, ates i “oe 
contrast to symbolically mediated information about : : <t 
these events. . - » Numerical indexes of phenomena are . 
peculiarly fitted to these needs? “> 
Weshington belongs to. the “fature-planners,” ' then who 
believe that “social accounting” will solve social “prob- 
lems.” Government is e “think tank,” an ivory tower, 9... 
‘ -- community. of scholars. A member of. the RAND : 
. . Corporation speaks of. its, “academic frtedom”' which 
“allows you to think ‘about: what you want to.” A civil ~~ 
servant praises the democratic. tolerance, the respect for ._.; 
ideas, that prevails in the Defense’ Departricat: Herman © ule 
Kahn,: jolly and avuncilar, encourages “intellectual di- 
versity”: on his steff at Hudson Institute, a center of - 
learning devoted to the science of systematic destruction, “ 
- he retains a dedicated pacifist who doubtless thinks of 
himself as converting the Hudson Institute to universal 
brotherhood. oe oe 6 te 
Never before have the rating classes. been $0 ‘sollcltond _ 
of cultural freedom; but since this freedom no Songer hes 
- anything to do with “hrimediate experience end its 
events,” it exists in a deconteminated, tas ee 
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than North American, but’ Webb's conflicting storics do he may have been “insufficiently frank” in bricfing his 
not inspire confidence. Nor do his antecedents—his earlier colleagucs about the relationship with the CIA, : 
connections with the late Sen. Robert S, Kerr, for example Indeed, a lack of frankness colors every aspect of what 
—make him an ideal leader for the balance of the Apollo. The Observer has called “The Encounter Affair.” Michael 
program, - Jossclson, who apparently will stay on as executive director 
Worse than anything Webb fins done in the past is of the Congress, admits that he was placed in a position 
his commitment to land on the moon before 1970. He of having to deceive “the people I most respected, ad-— 
seems oblivious to the pleas of responsible scientists and mired and liked, and who gave me their trust whole 
journalists to abandon a fixed deadline and allow future heartedly.” Last year, when The Nation (May 16, 1966) 
experience to sct the pace. Rep. William F, Ryan’s sug" commented on the fact—well known even then, although 
gestion that a high-level Presidential commission be és- apparently not to the editors of Encounter—that the 
tablished to revicw NASA’s work, ‘and the schedule, to ‘magazine for some years had been indirectly financed by 
be followed, scems very much in order.’ ests the CIA, we were promptly taken to task by Stephen 
Spender, Melvin Lasky and Irving Kristol in a leticr pub-. 
™ lished in our issue of June 13, 1966, which strongly im- 
Aun heRBUEIICION 2ey of Fra nkness ' plied (though on close reading it did not actually charge) 
The latest disclosures about how the. CIA bankrolled that our editorial was defamatory. The tone of the letter 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom—which.in turn bank- was belligerent and threatening. 
rolled Encounter, the Anglo-American monthly—have At the same time,.we also received, and published, a 
precipitated a heavy and extensive fallout. Stephen Spender ‘similar, protestation of innocence and virtue from the 
has resigned as a contributing editor of Encounter, on the Congress for Cultural Freedom, signed by Denis de Rouge- 
ground that he had been kept in total darkness about the ‘mont, as chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
covert CIA connection. Frank. Kermode, the co-cditor, formally attested—no doubt for added emphasis—by 
has also resigned. “I was always assured,” he writes, | ‘Nicholas Nabokov. But to date we have received no let- 
“that there was no truth in the allegations about the CIA _. ters apologizing for the attempt to mislead us, This pcre 
funds. On several occasions I gave false assurances about Vading insufficiency of frankness tends, as the Congress 
the facts on which I had been led astray.” Irving Kristol, itself now concedes, “to poison the wells of intellectual = * 
a former co-cditor, deposes that he, too, was innocent of discourse.” Examining the acrimony which the Braden 
any knowledge about CIA largess duting his: ‘stay with _. disclosures in The Saturday Evening Post precipitated, we 
the magazine. - strongly sympathize with Mr. Spender who points out , 
Melvin Lasky, the present editor, is, “of course, in a that the revelations of past CIA support have created “a 
somewhat different’ position. He was one of the three ‘ tangle in which one docsn’t know what the past is.” Per- 
// founders of the Congress for Cultural Freedom (Arthur ‘haps it never happened. Perhaps Tom Braden, who stt 
Koestler and Michael Josselson were. the others), with up the “front” program for the CIA, is mistaken in say- 
funds provided by David Dubinsky’s International Ladies’ ing that he named one agent for the Congress and another 
Garment Workers Union (at least that was the-immediate to edit Encounter. Perhaps’ it was alla emule 
source of the initial funds). Mr.- Lasky, faced ‘with the dollar misunderstanding.” . : 
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SRAZIL So vaNnE NED WORK: 


URNIST BLUM : : a 7 ha since 1962 pumped more than $6 million into Rio de 
Mr. Blum is a-New York financial writer now living and" Janciro’s leading television station, TV Globo, which is 
working in Latin America, - “, a _ associated with Rio’s leading newspaper, O Globo. Upon’ 

recciving this flood of Time-Life dollars, TV Globo sud- 
For aimost two years, Time-Life, Inc, has been the denly embarked on an expansionary course, buying up TV 
chief target in Brazil of an increasingly vehement protest +: .and radio stations in the key industrial city of Sao Paulo ; 
against the preseace of U.S. money and influence in key ~ ‘and in the politically brittle Northeast. 

* sectors of the Ucazilian press. The legal basis for the in- , - ‘With an eye to further growth, TV Globo has pending _ 
dignation resis on Brazil’s constitution,.which—in both © ~ applications to set up a thirty-six-station TV and radio . 
the 1946 and 1967 versions—strictly forbids foreign own- __. chain extending’ to all the major cities of Brazil and 
ane ‘even partial ownership, of the nation’s commu- -'” covering 95 per cent of the population. The cxpansion- 

ications media. Despite. this Clear. prombalon,: Time-Life noe “ay program was termed. by the head of a Presidential 
678 ey ys Pee tty i Cet) 
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fo ESQUIRE  Mociiuakd, ; be | 


@ ~ DWIGHT MACDONAL 
‘volved. Hin reaction was not’ 


h om August, 1956 
confess that fr Pee ie reassuring. After an attempt 


to June, 1957, I was on the payroll Mt : 7 
of the C.LA., unwittingly and, as -at bluf” evasion—“Come on, "') 
they used to say in the National Stu- Dwight, you can't be serious!” |’ 
dents Association, unwittily. Never- —he burst into what seemed 

i Ce ogo ees - 1 to me rather forced, laughter 

| theless, it is a fact that the CLA. and denied the charge, but : 

paid some and perhaps all of my | with so ambiguous a nuance... 
salary as a special advisory editor of | that I couldn’t tell whether he .. 
Encounter, an Anglo-American CO" was being serious or whether toate, 
_ production published in London and he. was making a disclaimer ; -- 
‘ then financed by another interna- ° that any sophisticated person RS 
tional co-production, the Congress for | would know to be merely pro «})- 
‘ / Cultural Freedom, whose headquar-' , forma. Still, no proof, in the ~ 
ters were in Paris and which used . petty-bourgeois sense. Then 
_ <grants from what seemed to be pri- | in Apri] of 1966 The New 
. vate American foundations to sup- i York Times ran a series of . 
’ port a number of intellectual journals < articles on the C.I.A., one of 
: like Encounter in France, Italy, In- i which contained a sentence 
- dia, Mexico and other foreign coun- © stating, without claboration, - 
‘ tries and also to underwrite interna- - that C.I.A. funds had sup- 

‘tional conferences, congresses and | ported the Congress and En-.»: 

festivals of scholars, artists, mu- . counter. This provoked a let- "| 

. sicians, writers and other producers . ter to The Times signed by |. 

tof Culture, I further confess that | such liberal notables as J.K.' 

‘ when I took the Encounter job, some Galbraith, Arthur Schlesing- 

of my more radical and less temperate | eT, Jr. and the late Robert 
friends, to be tautologous, warned me _ Oppenheimer endorsing the~ 

: the foundations were probably fronts Congress as a serious ant 

"—or, as we now say, conduits—for i honest enterprise that had al-: 
“YS. Government money and that I | ways been politically inde- - 

Li ae== pooh-poohed their warnings | pendent. Although I agreed:;..: 
ey : ; ‘because they were based on with their endorsement, when: © ° 

nothing more substantial than . Daniel Bell later asked me to , 
the fact that the Congress _add my name, I refused be- 
was openly anti-Communist © cause JT thought the letter | 

—as, for that matter, was and evaded the real, and awkward, ; -". 

-am I. I confess, finally, that , question, raised by The Times: i 2 

-my blindness to what has ‘! not whether the policy of the. - 

lately been established was Congress had’ been indepen- 

due to a petty-bourgeois prej-. dent of the C.I.A. but whether 
udice in favor of hard, non- | the Congress had been fi- “ 
ideological evidence. The naneed by it. The Times print- :_ 

rumors persisted and I con- ‘ed & “correction” that was . 

tinued to resist them for the j also evasive, agreeing that the." -. 

: prosaic reason just given. | Congress was indeed a splen- 
_-: Paul Goodman kept insisting ; did and independent organiza- |. | 
* .the Congress was subsidized Lc adcgctnchy MSR ewe ER A NT ee, eT 

by the C.I.A. or, at best, the . =~ : Mia's 
State Department,andurging . = ° og EGS 
me to do an exposé, which I 

‘ refused since like the others | 
: he seemed to be arguing from 
logical extrapolation rather 
than factual knowledge. It : 
wasn’t his fault—how could 
he or any of us uncover the 
- truth about the operations of : . 
a top-secret outfit like the 
C.1.A.? Suspicions continued | 
to be rife, however, and never 
rifer than when I chanced to 
a meet at a party several years 
ago the executive secretary of : : re a Egat? gas 
a small, obscure foundation | . ae PP Rite Hee AS 
F which I’d always been given ' a ae eh aan Sedge OF 
E> to understand was the chief © eee Fe a Ee ae wy 
: j _ underwriter of the Congress. - : 
With Paul’s prodding in mind, 
I asked him point-blank if ; . 
. Government money was in- :, 


: 


fe 
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What Was So Wrong? 


For Thomas Braden’ it was roughly 
like sitting through a James Bond movie 
with everyone else in the audience root) 
ing for SMERSH. He had suffered in si- 

— lence through mounting attacks on the 
* Central Intelligence Agency for secretly - 
bankrolling a wide assortnient of private | 
American groups abroad—a scheme Bra- ° 
den himself hatched during a 1950-54 ' 
hitch with the CIA. “I asked myself what _ 
was so wrong with what we did,” he 
said last weck. So Braden published his 
case for the defense—and succeeded | 
mainly in reopening the whole messy 
scandale all over again. 
Braden, 49, a sometime spymaster, ed- | 
ueator, muscum executive, newspaper 
publisher (of The Oceanside [Calif.] ° 
~ Blade-Tribune) and. liberal Democratic - 
-. politician, mapped his strategy carefully. 
i. Le wanted maximum impact, so he, 
"placed his picce (“I’m Glad the CIA Is‘ 
‘Immoral’”) in The Saturday Evening 
"Post, and he tried to limit himself to, 
‘eases already mentioned in the press. 
His choice of a mass magazine height- | 
ened the splash, all right—but his in-: 
sider’s standing seemed to confirm links : 


_unions were sabotaging U.S. BH 
ments to Europe and threatening to top- + 
‘ple friendly governments. The U.S., by 


MAY 22 1987 - 


ease: 2004/14 OtrexClARDP 880194 


ship- 


contrast, was squeamish about fighting 
back. covertly—and too paralyzed by Me- 
Carthyism to navigate overt subsidies for 
left-democratic groups through Congress. 
So Braden sold his plan to CIA chief Al- 
len Dulles:. secret subsidies to private 
organizations—even if they did not “sup- 


policy.” His argument: “When an adver- 
sary attacks with his weapons disguised 
as good works, to choose innocence is to 
choose defeat.” 

Some entries in the Braden casebook: 
"The CIA funneled money into some 
anti-Communist union organizing cnter- 
prises run by onetime (1927-29) U.S. 


Communist Party boss Jay Lovestone/| 


‘then an International Ladies Garment 


Workers Union staffer, now the AFL- ;! 


CIOQ’s Director of International Affairs. 
Braden said he still has a pseudonymous 
receipt for $15,000 he once signed over 
(as “Warren G. Haskins”) to one “Nor- 
ris A. Grambo,” a cover name for Love- 
stone lieutenant Irving Brown, Brown, 


says Braden, had tp have the money “to” 


pay off his: strong-arm squads in Medi- 
terranean ports, so that American sup- 


‘plies could be unloaded against the op-. 


position of Communist dock workers.” 
w Braden also slipped $50,000 in $50 
bills to United Auto Workers president 

alter Reuther for international opera- 
tions run by his brother Victor—~a partic- 


‘|’ ularly vociferous critic of Lovestone’s 


long-rumored ties with the CIA, “Victor 


osue 5 


sup-., my knowledge over 
port every aspect of official American ., 


t 


CIM Z.04G:L x, aro 


Roookecs7000 account had been; 


an “unwitting” agent who was editorially 
independent but served U.S. ends sim-. . 
ply by doing what came naturally.) . 
‘ Lovestone and Brown, too, insisted they 
| never took CIA money, and their boss, _ 
AFL-CIO president George Meany, | 
. blasted Braden’s story as “a damn lie . 
Not one penny of CIA moncy has ever : 
| come in to the AFL or the AFL-CIO to 
the last twenty. 
. years.” Only Walter Reuther, of all the | 
principals involved, acimitted knowingly ©. 
taking CIA money—and then only once, | . 
in an “emergency situation,” to his subs 
‘ sequent regret. Reuther added his own 
postscript—that Braden had tried recruit- 
» ing brother Victor as a CIA agent and | 
‘that Victor had “emphatically rejected” . 
: the bid. Braden denied that. 
i} “New Flap’: And so the attomey for 
= the defense became an exhibit for the — 
‘* prosecution. The CIA was unhappy. (Be- 
: fore publication, said Braden, “they | 
* called me to express their sorrow.") So. 
! were the newspapers. (The CIA-labor 
‘link-up, said The New York Times, 
“merely underscores the mischief infier- 
- ent in clandestine ties between unions 


_ and an espionage agency, no matter how : 

‘ virtuous the purposes of the relation- 

; ship.”) And so, in the end, was Tom 

| Braden. “I wanted to get across the mes- ° 

‘sage of what we set out to do,” he said. | 
“I succeeded better than I intended. I.” 

really didn’t expect to create a new flap.” ; 


- Pitan, Sr age 


Cbg ee bd 


Reuther ought to be ashamed of him-. 
self”? for attacking Lovestone, said: 
Braden, since both men were only per; 
i forming a patriotic service, And, Braden! 
i! went on, Reuther performed his with' 
i‘ “Jess than perfect wisdom,” banking the 
wee $50,000 in some West German -unions 
«. “4+ that had cash enough and were already’ 
ag anti-Communist. ; 
ey, J w As long rumored, ‘the CIA had fun- 
cos neled money through the European-. 
* "4" based Congress for Cultural Freedom / is 
“4 to support the Anglo-American intel-! = 
A: lectual ynonthly vincounter. Braden not 
= only confirmed the tale but embellished | 
- it by saying the CIA had placed one |.’ 
“agent” in the Congress, while another ': .: 


a : “became an editor of Encounter.” eae 

that had only been rumored between the’ ‘The over-all program was essential al - 

_ {CIA and a variety of clients ranging from } tum back Comrnunism, Braden insisted—’. os 

a little magazine in London to big labor; but the people he implicated, anti-Com-! 

inthe U.S. .,, munists all, acted vonetheless scandal. | 
Braden's point was that the CIA and its} ized, Encounter's four past and present 

- beneficiaries. were simply doing their: editors—each suspect under Braden's’ 
_ patriotic duty, ‘epee it Uz anonymous reference to an “agent” edi- 

™. against a new and es “ulead feel tor-each denied having known for sure: 

cessful weapon the international about the. CIA link until recently,, and: 

- Communist front.” In the eally cold-war; two of them (poct Stephen Spender and: 

| years, by his Seba the Russians’ Qitic Frank Kermode) quit as a gesture 

: were socking $250 million a year into @.'t9 disown it, (Braden Jater explained , 
miscellany of cultural, labor, student, ‘ Pee ye eee a 

: + % Ts 


- ADybedomu 
300.4.01.1 Gucsuute 


eee 
tienen ven.) a am + A ements ad tr nT 
Ansoclated Uream 


Braden: One for our side 
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NEW STATESMAN f. (ears the CA 
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foe ee Per ee ee ee 
= London Dia 
: FRANCIS HOPE” 


[} Six years ago en to work as an edi-;.” 
torial assistant on¥Encounter, I asked two... 
Oxford professors, both contributors and: 


-* friends of the editors, whether there was 


- will not run. 


_ DEEL Cauaues fer Cutticr 
“— = : eae PALL. bbtu_ 


For further evidencer compare batsman, Was not admitted. Vorster has nov 
f state Withdrawn the ban on d’Oliveira Gwvho ha 
j i ies? i 'yct to be selected), allowed his Olympi 

heir countries’ leading philoso-. Y , )s s Olym; 
Serpe for the War Crimes Tribunals Committee to promise a racially mixed teu 


A : for the Mexico City Games, and even ar 
F ssell is classic bureaucratese . ESE UH 
Wilson to Russell i , nounced that mixed tennis teams could plo 


- om 


the style of two European heads o 


“ (D The claim that ‘an agent’ was made an 


“f 
t 
jf whether it was doing so at the CIA's orders, 


4 
d 
| 
a * forwardly shocking. The magazine., will, 
i 


any truth in the rumours that it was financed * 


by the CIA. None at all, said one; the Con- 
_¥ gress for Cultural Freedom gets its money 
from a Middle Western distillery million. 


aire. It's not so simple, said the other; some |: 
of the money does come from sources who, 
in turn get some of their money from the.”. 


_ US government, and once the US govern. : 
ment is involved, you can never be sure’* 

;, that the CIA isn’t somewhere around. Fear- 

‘ ‘tion, I took the job. Nobody ever gave nie, 
any orders from Washington; indeed hardly, 
anybody gave me any orders, or even any, 

‘work, at all. The atmosphere of the Con-:. 

“: §ress was always conspiratorial: it re- 
minded me strongly of the organisations ~ 
described in Koestler’s 


groups, the continuation of the pattern ‘is 
hardly surprising. The old cliché that no- 


“ body is so communist as the ex-communist ' The 


/ holds good. But this is hardly a proof of 


CIA control. Anti-communists don’t have ‘ pull - out -.and - throw - away 


Many other Governments sharé the view of 
Her Majesty's Government about the damage 


in the Republic, So do we encourage thi 
movement towards sanity by re-admittin, 


{ 


¥, 


' deny facilities to visit Britain to all foreigners *: 


‘ftibunal could do to the cause of 4 : : 
your. cy Una Pee : wish to take: this ops the South Africans to the international sport 
yee, AccorCIngly 1 WSO eer ewe dng aren i 
portunity to inform you that Her. Majesty’s aT anced ae bile ae a as 
Government have decided in principle. to’ ee ae avers. Dreveus. lt 
; | their. internal Sporting scene? Just how clear 

(is clean? The International Olympic Com 


mitice is to send a commission of inquiry 


who may seek to take part in the ‘Interna- 
tional War Crinies Tribunal’, 


‘De Gaulle to Sartre, as published last week ij They will probably rule that not enoug! 


ing unemployment more than contamina;,. Pe ona Observateur, is headier stuff, 


autobiography, .3|- 
with commanders at the centre being ludi- ~’ -de justice... ore 2 
crously secretive when there was no need“It just sounds better in French?. Get away! 
“*for it, and auxiliaries studiedly not looking ‘+. 
» too closely at whatever might have embar- *: 7} 
rassed them. Since many of. the Congress’s_ | ‘Faisal’s Unwelcome Visit’ (NEW.STATESMAN, 
luminaries spent the Thirties in just such. | 5 May), ‘A Qualified W 


PSF oute justice, dans son principe comme dans’ 
it son “exécution, n'appartient qu’a l'Etat, Sang”. 


#< picture. en cause Ics mobiles qui inspirent'' 
<P" ‘Lord: Russell et'ses amis, il me faut coustater |! 


» jquils ne sont investis d'augun pouvoir, ni. 


-y,has been done; they will probably be right 
ow Ce west pas & vous que japprendrai que |' : 


‘[] One shouldn't beef all the time, I sup- 
-!pose, Unlike some of my colleagues, I do at 
‘least approve in principle of the govern- 
ment’s application for membership of the 
“BEC; and although the Prime Minister's 
chargés d’aucun mandat -uiternational, ‘et -i| style may leave something to be desired, the 
quiils ne sauraient donc accogiplir aucun acte ‘| substance of his speeches on Europe is more 
; i: |) realistic than it was three months ago, In a 

I thin week for good news, I was also glad to 

“:;read that Lord Gardiner has stirred from 
, his silence to make the right kind of speech 
j,on divorce — perhaps the government will 
elcome for. King :: now at least allow a little more parliamen- 


a. 


4 


- Department of escalating headlines: 


Faisal’ (Guardian, 8 May), ‘Welcome. Guest ; tary time for discussion of this problem, if 


..from a Changing Land’ (The Times, 9 May), :: it’s too much to ask for a positive attitude. 


'Times’s article — was ~ peculiarly: The ITA's inquiries on the new contracts, 


servile, even by ‘the standards~ of ' those : are also said to be showing more spirit than: 


supplements ‘:was expected. One. company, confidently’ 


to be bribed to produce militant liberalism. | where’ the difference’ between text and: awaiting an easy ride since nobody else had 


‘. editor of Encounter is another, and far more: 
' startling matter. Unfortunately, being an 
,. agent can mean many things, from a master- . 
‘> plan and £5,000 a year to the odd lunch and 
"-an ‘encouragement to keep .up the good 
work. Would it always be reprehensible for 
a magazine to accept government help on 
1. the second basis, if it was anyway ‘travelling 
i the same road’ as that government? Not: 


| advertisement’, 
‘then some of the advertisements were out-: 
+ standingly fatuous.too. ‘Only Saudi Arabian! ‘it was sent home without being heard, The. 
; Airlines fly direct to Jeddah.’ Wake up, El 
| Al. The Saudi Arabian government has a - Authority before the day is over. 
‘tsharp ‘sense. of publicity and offered one,‘ 
-“ national magazine facilities for a visiting re- |: 
‘ porter in exchange for some free advertising. ,cator. There are all sorts of boring books’ 
~' space to surround his story. Unfortunately |that I would never have looked at if they! 
"the story, when it arrived, was too full of : Were not made into gripping soap-operas, I' 
“liberal claptrap (such’as accounts of women ; have just ploughed’ my way through the| 


But: applied for its franchise, arrived“ with so’ 
‘Junior a delegation and so thin a brief that. 


is hard to. find. 


; ITA might actually justify being called an: 


F ee 3 . t 
(DO Television is, as they say, a great edu-: 


: J everyone can find virtuous private million. ° being stoned to death) for the deal to go '.first volume of The Forsyte Saga, and am: 


. 


sidise them. If Encounter has been a biased ,: 


argued in these pages, -it deserves censure *.: 


- with the CIA’s unrecognised support, or on , 


: surely survive this storm; but not all of its 
~' reputation, pte tee A thet age 


' . , ce fon ere a 
: (J) I see that Wilson's Strasbourg speech. , 


° 


; by the CIA, or anything.” + 


“a private overdraft, Lying is ee eens 
t 


CT] ‘Don't bring politics into sport’ is a 
favourite thought-avoidance. formula of the’ left-wing goodwill, 
Right,. Unfortunately the case of South’ philosophising and schoolgirlish fascination! 


aircs, distillers or real-estate tycoons to sub- ». through, The British Government seems re- amazed that anyone could endure it off: 
“Solved, as Brian Rix would say, to stand by: the small screen. As the little boy in the, 
i Magazine, as Conor Cruise O'Brien has i“ its Bedouin. I don't see why the press need: New Yorker cartoon said, confronted with 


follow suit. It’s not as if we were controlled , @ hand-wound gramophone: ‘Boy, they must, 
i have been keen on music in those days!?. 


As a forerunner of C, P, Snow, Galsworthy | 
, commands a dim attention: that mixture of. 
sensitive clubman’s; 


Africa makes it painfully clear just who is with visible success must be an infallible’ 


dragging in politics in the first place. What: drug for readers who know they have gained : 
is less clear is how much retreat one shouldi a good slice of the world and want to be: 


(the embroidery effort) is now being hailed ‘demand before one will play with them | reassured that they have hung on to their 
: as a significant milestone along his Euro-’ , again, The South Africans were barred from: soul. But if I went any further, the saga 
+, pean path, I thought then, and think now, ° the last Olympic Games but may not have! would join the formidable list of half-scaled 
that it was a thoroughly second-rate piece! felt’ it too deeply, When the New Zealand ‘literary hills which sometimes haunt my 
of rhetoric, His handling of questions was .' rugby tour was cancelled because ‘the Maori, dreams. I have got stuck three times on the 
another matter; as Monday's: Panorama ‘ players were’ ‘unacceptable’, ‘ Nationalist..same page (133) of The Ambassadors, Will 


confirmed, this sort of verbal slip-practice ; Afrikaners | began to worry, since rugby is! someone at least tell me 
s#'90 
| cance 
_d’Oliveira, the Cape Coloured Worcestershire 


; is the Prime Ministgr j POPRE KA 
' Harold the Europea BRto Ba a horse that , | 


how the story. 
[year’s cricket 


PRE OPrRHOREZ INOS 
oe ee 
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E s Big Grants to Union 
-Ex-C.LA. Aide Lists Big Grants to Unions» 

a creer - | Wridieuious."" Mr. Brown has not | Ment thereafter.” - "* *" “legsievously mistaken.” : 

‘'l been available for comment, |... T¢ channeling of more than| Mr, Laskey said Mr, Braden: 

' ( “Mr, Braden described his ac-|'*1-million to ‘the  congress}may have had intimate knowl-. 

, | 4 iis |tivities with the G.LA. in the} through ‘various. foundations/edge of some of the other things,’ 

: wh ddis edn Vu ‘Neurrent issue of The Saturday was disclosed earlier this year,/of which He spoke in the Sat-: F 


, when newspapers: and maga-jurday Evening Post article but 
zincs unraveled an elaborate |he doubted very much that he 


oe Evening Post and answercd 
Fel questions in a. telephone inter-/, : qhe. 
{ \ view, : ‘ network of organizations andjjhad direct experience with any- 
i i} He said he thought he was|', foundations used to dispense;thing involving Encounter mag- 
i ‘ i a ea OE . 
t 
+t against “wild and- scurrilous’|| but its editors have always im- years 1950 to 1954 -— a time 
Receiving Any Funds for crarees and to suggest to| Plicd that they knew nothing |when Mr. Lasky had not yet 


' C..LA, funds to anti-Communist; azine. - 
Io. rae 
Me Foreign Operations. Americans the, necessity and]. about it. a ; ,jjoined Hncounter,- 
Lj ony Max rhaxicen” 


ta 
' 


‘lonly confirming what had al- 
{ready been generally disclosed 


ees eae ening | about C.I.A. operations, He did 
Federation Official Denies | a0 heleaia to defend tieaneneyh 


‘programs abroad, “Encounter! Mr. Lasky pointed out that 
magazine has also been linked.'Mr. Braden's experience. with 
to this network in the last year,, {he C.I.A. - covered only the 
o. dunt value, of, coyert.anti-Communist After The New York Times} Encounter was organized in 
ae ; By MAX FRANKEL’ | acttyi fee i 8 rn we: reported g year ago that the:{1953 by Mr. Kristol and Mr. 
ae | Special to The New York Times Tn developing his argument,[ ™agazine had received indirect |/Spender. Mr. Kristol left in 1958 
; | WASHINGTON, May 7—A, he also asserted the following: £IA. subsidies, Melvin J.) and was replaced as co-editor} .. 
iformer Californi ' QThe CLA, “placed’'~ an « PASE, pis c cditog, and Steph-! by Mr. Lasky. In the last few 
{ rv California publisher wha} : + . : : 7 
isays he organized the Central! “2&cnt”in the Congress for pi spender and Irving Kristol, years Mr. Spender! has served 
Bee, Say org: le Centra! Cultural Freedom, an organiza-| former editors, wrote to The: as a contributing editor, but he 
». © [Intelligence Agency's secret) tion of Jeading European andj. Times that “we ,are our ownj resigned yesterday partly as al 
links to private groups here American.’ intellectuals. “An-| masters and are part of no-; resuit of the C.f.A. controversy.| 
and abroad has Usted promi- other agent became an editor of!" body's propaganda.” | i::, Mr. Kristol issued the foliow-! 
nent American labor leaderg¥Encounter,” a London-based ffi-| = ey ae abe cut a tng statement: © tg 
among the recipients of larg ‘ tellectual monthly once sup-| reader to infer that the P or| d I regard‘the article’ ‘ht. ge 
1 


content or ‘that the past or}, 


; orted by the congress, he said. 
Bos cash subsidies for their antl These “agents” ‘suggested pro-|, Present editors of Encounter 
‘Communist activides. "| grams'and projécts to the C.I.A,|! hogs a oe wey ener by f 
The publisher, ‘Thomas .Wj 2nd arranged for agency subsi-|; thie CLA?" they asked” 4 ; . 
Braden hike headed the G.LA ‘9 dies . that.,.were : channeled}; Mr, Bradon refused to name. AC, 4 OQ}. / Bui dliucler 
' wee” through real or dummy founda-|, th’. C.I.A, fegents’ in the cone) “5 & Ce eo eee 
Division of International Or tions, Mr. Braden said. 


i : 4. : tee ; : : : 
gr. 38 .or the . magazine, nor. %G. Anumtad $v bi - 
ganization from 1951 to 1954; The CLA, gave cash “along]! Wo’ ‘ld he de&cribe what kind of: Se bo j ee aa 
said he personally gave $50,000 with advice” to other labor lead-|'ag¢ Nts he meant. The agerncy,| ~ ‘thal } Pe eT: 

- [to Walter and Victor Reuther €"5, to students, professors and|,ie~ said, webd the term “agent’| ¢j.0 Tt : 
oo) of the United . Automobile generally to anyone who could ito describer both “witting” and} ‘2, nie 


1 ener - 5 oS = nereianinergaesamaensios=scaensaeihy 
Workers. He has also described pattie with Communist fronts. UNWilting” operatives. But his | 


numerous secret subsidies. for 4 The CLA. organized sea- larticle in ‘the Saturday Evening, . 
foreign opcrations by Jay Love- men’s unions in- India and in|;Post clearly implies that .the, 
d iPS fans involved were "agents"! 

manage intornational affair. batane they were “placed” ini 
: controlied dPganizations, such|,, r cee 

for the A.F.L.-C.LO. | as the Tateunntional Committee iWaorspongress and “became ‘an 
Walter P. Reuther, in a! of Women, and seized control|'editer” of Encounter. -,' | 


statement responding to Mri of others, including the World|’: 
Braden's assertions, olay that Assembly of Youth, an inactive] ‘The Times in London,’said that! 


on “one occasion” his union turned out to:be in the hands| articte ‘he ‘had never, heard of; 


Jabsolutely,,., ridigu 
_ He said also that Mr..Braden Ci@l or sccurity restrictions Of} ee, 


had tried to recruit, his brother,’ United States Government, the 
Victor, as a C.LA, agent but CIA. sccretly financed some 
was turned down. Mr, Braden: quite innocent ‘cultural, activi- 
- later denied that he had tried, ties, including a visit to France 
Wars” to recruit Victor Reuther as an} Py the Boston Symphony. Or; 
. Jagent. (c chestra in 1952. 1a Bc ga 

The other union officials, ee Prosi: Bye Per 
» 85. A spokesman for the ‘orches- 
well as their leader, Gcorge tra suid he doubted that anyone 
Meany, who heads the A.F.L« connected with it ever knew off, 
C.1.0., and Victor Reuther have the agency's support... ee 
-{all recently denounced or denied . A ee 0 ee aay in 
. ‘ | London and two former ;editors 
; val links to the intelligence of the magazine, now. in Now: 
- gency, ! York, firmly denied ‘Mi. Brad+ 
“< After Mr, Bradcn's wesersiona ‘en's alicgations., 5 es “| 
were distributed to newspapers; é The para i Co ae the 
| Mr. . Conzress for Culluwal, Freedom} 
. LM. Lovestene, saying that. ho Michacl Josselson,. sald in! 
‘spoke 2. cor Mr, Brown, de4 Goneva that, he was “aware of| * 
& ‘-scriber:sthem as “completely, tno matter’—apparently mean-! * i! 


cjunirue,” an ing the Bradch statements—but! 
Victor Reuther, reached bY! ‘cond make no comment. The 


2). 2 he New York Times in Tokyo: ral ‘ass 1 he Se aes ok wee oo age 
: “Wvesterday, said he found it dit-! cece ie eiecUnp went Sys aoe , ac : 
‘4 fieult to comment before he) discuss all questions relating to}. 
saw. the entire Braden state’ the Cra. he said,-and willl - 

Ten, Dut ne incredible’ andl.Probably, authorize sme come; #8 eas 
a! wk “ os Ses a ie 3 f ‘ . 5 * . ee . é “ 
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Where Is Lvov? 


toll you. Yet the West-German judiciary 
doesn't scem to know. 

It has spent quite some time prepar- 
ing to try 15 SS-men on charges of 
massacring civilians, notably Jews, In 
the Soviet city of Lvov during the war. 


The West-German press has given qulte . 


a bit of publicity to this trial and espe- 
clally to the hard work put in by the 


‘judges and the prosecution, To find 


witnesses of nazi atrocities in Lvov, It 
turns out, the Stuttgart court sent 4 
special mission to the United States and 
is planning to send another to Israel. 

There is nothing wrong of course in 
looking for witnesses across thé ocean, 
But the obvious place to look for them 
is surciy on the scene of the crime, in 
other words—in Lvov. That Idea, It ap- 
pears, has never occurred to the Stutt- 
gart judges. 

The U.S.S.R. Attorney-General's Office 


has received no request from Stuttgart. 


for any evidence of nazi atrocities in 
Lvov, New Times learns. And there is 
plenty of such evidence there, Especial- 
ly after the Lvov trial last year of a 


Every cloud. ae a silver lining. - 


NEW TIMES * No, 17° cas 
26 Avril 1967 .- 


(CLAD Of]: | 


UEEL Chi 


q eet a La f 


(eu i ALT nah | 
Hebb FR 
(Ok lissh ef Macey Vaays 


“ys 
Ride 


-instituted last year, there is now an 


NATO NAL 


group of traitors who had helped the Ss, 
massacre civilians in that city. 

Why haven't the Stuttgart judges 
made such a request? Perhaps sheyint ve 


forgotten where Lvov is? 
Where is Lvov? Any schoolboy will | 


GIBRALTAR 


Blockade : 


The Anglo- Spanish dispute over Gib 
raltar has taken a new turn. On April 12 
Madrid announced the prohibition of 
all flights over the zone in the imme- 
diate vicinity, of Gibraltar. And 60 in 
addition to the virtual land blockade 
alr blockade. ; 

The airfield at Gibraltar is so situated ~ 
that no plane can take off or land with- 
out flying over Spanish territory. Air’ 
communication with this British; colony 
has thus to all intents and purposes been 
disrupted. The Spanish government ap- 
pears to be quite determined about the 
whole thing and has declared that “if 


we have to use material means to ac-’ 


complish this purpose they will be 
used.” In other words, it threatens to 
use force if the British disregard the ” 
ban. ; 

The Spanish government’ decision 


. the ties between the U.S. 


NO)" f 
NO re De iiueg . 

: It, be 
has caused an outburst atininnatien TA i 


Britain. The London Daily Telegraph, 
for instance, writes that “short of break- 


-ing off diplomatic relations with Spain 


there is rio suitable or dignified reply." 

In the meantime the British govern-, 
ment has announced the postponement 
of the talks with Spain which were 
scheduled to begin on April 18, as 
decided by the. United Nations.’ 


Spain, It may be recalled, is-demand- 
ing the return of Gibraltar which she 
ceded to Britain early in the 18th cen- 
tury following the War of the Spanish 


- Succession. And Britain is doing her 
_ very best to keep this highly important” 


airaiegte base. 


The Spanish government's latest” step,.. 
says the London Times, has brought. — 
Angio-Spanish relations to a breaking. 

oint. : aes 


HUNGARY re tay 


In the CIA’s Service 


“ ; 
The Budapest Nepszabadsag has pub- 


- lished some revealing information about’ 


intelligence 
services and Hungarian émigré organi- 
zations, 

There is an Institution in West Berlin 


". masquerading under the name of the — 


Congress for Cultural Freedom. Found- 


+ ed in 1950 with money supplied by the 
_ Central Intelligence Agency and the 


°°” Ford and Reckefeller foundations, , it 


- specializes tn‘ Ideological subversion of 
* socialist countries. 


In 195? the Congress financed the 


‘establishment in Paris of the Associa- | 


tion of Hungarian Emigré Writers and 
its Literary journal, "Besides editing. 
Nepszabadsag writes, “the editors of 


. the Literary Journal collect information. 
_ They get hold of Hungarian citizens 


visiting Western countries and try to 


_:, get their answers to subtly contrived 
; questionnaires, and pass oh the infor- 


; : ‘- Mation to the Americans. The Congress 
” for Cultural, Freedom. takeg great’ pains 
40° establish contact with Hungarian. 


- Fred Ween in the ‘Cobation Tribune 


4" 


ci ener Nn rere me 


“intellectuals. : 
‘given any books they. may choose free 
of eee But, the’ nockeslers, in the 


‘Visiting specialists are 
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VY | pie DP88-01315R0062092700015:», pe icnset 
ome =H 8 ; a a oy the Fifties it “Was, as one “witting” _eiga policy in the US. Everyone . who : 
© “42 all i1e@ Lale Jd 3k “'+ student said, “a haven from McCarthy- {went abroad for aa American organiza: 
os Kopkind o "| Gsm." ‘The “agency's” policies - were | tion was, in one way OF another, a wit- 
wate ener ie ste +e “often quite opposed to official State De- ‘ness to the theory that the.world was . 
Piss ete te. Mee people—perhaps': “partment policy. The cia pushed: an’ torn between communism and ‘demote, | 
|. the majority of the politically sophisti- opening to the left in Italy while the of || racy, and anything in between was trca~ . 
., ¢ated—who can _ rationalize cia’s ine ficial fine was all fur closing. Cia .op-' .| son. That such an ideology was a BFo- 
T tesque abstraction from the realities of | 


; 
“4 
volvement with -Drvale Clana oe. of cratives worked for anti-colonialists in 
. | world politics is just now becoming clear. 
{ 
wl 


oe 


a Mecessaty. nastiness. of semocracy, Afrien (they once promoted Patrice 'Lu- 
and even a responsibility of patriotism. ‘mumba, of ali people) while State was.” | History will show’ that the’ origins and 
It all began in the early days of the 2 supporting the colonial powers. Admin .| the conduct of the Cold War were In’ 
eels Net Anti-communist “democrats” |.) istrations in Washington smiled on Lat-. ||, finitely complex; there are dirty hands all; 
cage ened Te reds out of the pemenens | jmAmerican dictators while. the cIA_-| around the table. But the cia’s primary 
Party, the Congress of Industrial Or-. | y"~ . oi a3 aS «| effort, both at home, and abroad,-was to 
es salt and tl : Vv  ! potted their assassinations. iy re : bao 
ganizations, and the Americao etcrans |.,*  P!0 ‘ rpetuate that ideology. And it did so 
on : : “+ Qf course, there was another CIA | perpe : a 
 “Committce. They formed the Americans!” . _| not by-the show of tyranny but by the 


: : ‘ i i the intcllectu- : 

for Democratic Actio d ‘the Liberal -i- that the liberal students, . BE ace ‘ ee eee ay 

or Democrati ion ao i als (in the Congress for Cultural Free- ' | | exploitation of Freedom. SE Ro oe 
4 


Parly:(in New York) as alternatives to: cay . pee 


* comnwnism for the Left. The National **4~ dom, eeuabeae pee ies “ ead © ms Z 
Sey : ere 4 win abor icade e i ee Caet 
_ Student Association (nsa) served the 7. wing sowing ‘Arbenz, in Guate-» Py j Le OD aad eee 


re. 


tae 
i de24. same function. are {busy over on discredit 
a Then the cia moved in to oversee the . Hus mala and_Mossade, mL} Irao, mock OT hekte ono vo ee a.? 


“% to. @ 


"an anti-communist world student coun- 
im * cil, devised strategics for attacking the | 
; periodic pro-communist “youth festi- i 
+ yals," and in the meantime gathered in-- {rc 
. formation -on tomorrow’s forcign cab-"! 

«.* inet ministers (and opposition leaders) i 
C). -. + for the cia's files, But for the most... 


Foy 
Sat Sera: 


| 
! 
4 
ae _+, | Students’ foreign operations. It set up 
| 
| 
| 


-_.*. part the foreign activities were inept 7: 
| 1. ° or insignificant, and their return for. ! 
: | rae "American “security” practically nopcx- |: 
pene istent. What was more important was. |:. 
of. what the habit of complicity did for | 
os ae American politics. Generations of stu- | a 
Jents were trained in international. re-" | 
i 
t 


he Yations “seminars” conducted. cach sum- 
- 7) mer by NSA alumni and cia agents (the +. 
| + - two were often synonymous). Those |. ue 
“ who learned their lessons well were 1 
then mancuvered into the top places j, s 
‘ fn the student organization at the anou- | a 
: _al_ conference. They were offered pow- « 
-{- "er, money, ‘deferment from military’ "> Q- 
ae es service, and the certainty of high status i - ; ; anne 
, GE they accepted the values of pragma- \ ing: (and occasionally bumping off) in- 
s_tism, presentability, and the cold, war, | dependent labor officials in Latin Amer- o 
. . fF ica, buying off editors, courts, and gov- 
| | "They would all have goldea careers, |: ernments here and there, and supporting 
“+ Vand they all accepted. They were spigs ‘right-wing groups discreetly _ isolated 
"who came in for the gold. - | +: from the liberals’ playthings. But the : 
Once complicit, they found to their 1 American, Left—the wise “and wit- 
surprise that the cia’ was pot the dirty ting oncs—had a fecling that there was- 
right-wing bomb-planting, wine-poison- |! 4 friend in the Bureau of Public Roads 
' ing, coup-slaging operation they expected. "(ihe cia cover building) in Langleys, 
._ At least their CIA was, clean} all ducing * Virginia. : oan 2 
“) + Nama er en emeees Ras Sac a a “ss, ‘The effect of all this was to destroy’ all: a 
: . pegs ‘options for independent positions on fore tes emer, 


age oe ob 


ae 


2 ‘ 
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1, 
By J. Y. Smith 
Washington Post Staff Writer I 
: Vice President Hun- 
a ay a phrey declared yesterday 
' lthat he was. “not at -aill 

lhappy” about the Ceniral|, 
Intelligence Agency’s 
eret involvement in stu} 
\dent organizations. 
He said ne hoped: the furor | 
arising from disclosure that: 
. the Agency Mas spent millions: 
of dollars in secret subsidies | 
‘to tne National Student Asso- | 
seiation and other eroups! 
‘would lead .to tighter Gov: | 
‘ernment control over the CIA. | 
Yn the! strongest statement, 
yet made by a nigh Admin: 
_ istration official on the situa-'| 
.jton, Humphrey told a student! 
‘and faculty meeting at Stan-} 
ford University ai Palo Alto,; 
Calif: “This is one of the sad- 
dest times our Government; 
has had in relation to public| 


policy.” } 


“Out of this,’ he continued,| 
“J jope will come an. agree 


$o-; 


student affairs.” 
Reealls Own Ziiorts 


without success to help the’ 
‘sources. He said the associa-. 
tion had aecepted the CIA: 
money only after it found it, 
could not finance from pris: 
vate means its efforts to com, 
bat Communist propaganda in, 
international youth sorums. 


Yumphrey cid not say‘ 
whether he had informed: 
President Johnson af the! 


NSA’s financial problems or 
of the CIA's roic in providing 


‘ed. For-Release 2004/11/01 : CIA- 


leomment irom John W. Gard: “ ee 
ner, th 
lmducation and Welfare, He is -? 


4 a 

Wace agar aay : ; 

Pe QE TOL : P 
J 


; Union 


ment to keep the CIA out ofway has anybody tried to im-| | at ek 

ate: ipose a policy on “us.” The; an ' 
Congress has been listed as a; Pree teres sy ee 
{ t i : i é 
He recalled that he had tried \trom the Hoblitzell and Fars 


NSA raise money from.private \lieved, to 


S! TWNtAtor 


wil NGTON Post 


i 


R000200270001-6 
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cB 22 1987 - 


"he situation arew milder: 


\Seerctary of He alth,. 


member of the three-man: © it, 
nei appointed oY President: | - - on 
hngon and headed by Undert 4... : 

Secretary of ‘ a 


dee, Katgenbach which is look-} : ; : 


i a 5 pe 
Uiird member is CIA Director, - ne a 


Crilics Qriticized vee pel Oe 

Gardner told the Associated Om 
Press he has “little respect for: Var Te nor ee 
evities, who. give themselves: ery 


airs of moval superiority inj 


attacking ,an activity they: 
know to be necessary.” he’ 
added: eas . : ; 
“Sut it was a mistake for | 
the CIA ever to entangle it. 
self in covert activities close, 
tq the field of education or ae 
scholarship or the ’ Universi- eS ao 
ties.” wa : 
There were these other de- : ale = gee 
velopments: : ae 
¢ In Ottawa, the Canadian. : 
of Students wrote’ : ; ae 
Prime Minister Lester B., ve” ee 
Pearson that it had twice Te- ‘ 
ecivea money _from, the 
Foundation for, Youth ~ and. 
Student Affairs in New York: ; 
City. The’ foundation is be-: : 
lieved to be a CIA conduit. } ae as 
pearson told the House of| . a Se si 
Commons that ne would con- : i z 
sider whether ‘there was ' ; es ; 
cause for a diplomatic pro-| © Be SRS a eet 
test to the U.S. Government. Be oe 
® Michael Josselson, the ex- ie ‘ a 
ecutive director of the Con- Sa . reat 
gress ior Cultural Freedom, , 
¢o\a Bernard D. Nossiter of 
‘Tne Washington Post Foreign 
Service in a telephone | inter- - - 
view from.Geneva that “jn no fe. a 


recipient of financial support 


‘field 


Foundations, both ..be: 
be CIA: conduits. 23. 
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: By Patrick Seale 
London Observer, 

; BEIRUT, June 1A chill 
wind blows this weck over the 
‘Arab intellectual scene: Hi- 
war, perhaps the most inde- 
pendent and fearless periodi- 
cal in the Arab world, has 
“been. banned from entry ‘into 
‘Keypt on the charge that it is 
financed by the CIA. a 


narging 


AND TIMES HERALD 


Recs arrale, 


se 2004}. BSP eopss-01315Roobabddtbo0n 6! 


a 


he traced to the detailed ex-|the Egyptian scene ‘is that it, 


posure of the CIA, In the New] should be 
bases ks ee ae injiike AWad, himself a con- 
‘in which it was alleged, among} ;.; ise 
many other charges, that the tributor ‘to Hiwar, who now| 
‘Congress for Cultural Free: call for ils boycott, . 
idom was financed by Ameri-| Victim of Slanders ‘ : | 


‘ean foundations which-in turn) Awad “himself has suffered | 
| A Hl ' 
sometimes acted as fronts {0F' ereatly - from rumors and! 


the CIA. cases moe 
islanders in the Egyptian 


jiberal. thinkers 


If other Arab countrics fol- 


‘low the Egyptian line—as they 


‘are ‘being urged to ‘do—the 
magazine will be in real trou- 
ble and may have’ to closc 
‘down. : 


all-powerful 
“ministries of, guidance’ — 
which in-so many Arab coun- 


tries have contributed: to the. 
degradation. ‘of: intellectuali pefore it was put.on’ sale. 
life—will have claimed an-!' ‘The 


other_ victim. . 
iwa? (dialogue) is an Arab 
sigter~of the British magazine 


Kiicounfen Published by the 
‘Congress. for Cultural Free- 
‘dom,_it.is, edited_in. Beirut. by 
Tewlig Sayigh, a young Pales- 
tinian poct who in four years 


‘of uphill work has created ail, 


forum for some of the, most 
‘vigorous .and: wide-ranging 
writing, to come - oul of the 
‘Middle Sast. But. hardly an 
issue appeared * without’ ‘him 
being .exposed lo savage, at- 
tack. : 

‘he Arab left\accuséd Hi 
war--and its sponsor the Con- 
wress—ol imperialism .and 
Zionism, While the - right 
‘charged it with “Bolshevism.” 
‘In Saudi Arabia it was 
thought dangerously radical; 
in Egypt, suspiciously bour- 
geois. © eb e 

Itvalso suffered from the an- 
‘cient rivalry between Cairo— 
\the self-styled “cultural «cap: 
ital of the world"— and Bei- 
rut. : es 

The roots of Hiwar’s pres- 
ent more serious. trouble may 


The bureaucratic thoughti many Ictters to. the New York day. intellectuals 
“Times denying any connection, fenseless 


Tpundit: 


i Very ‘much disturbed, Tew-' 


This was enough’ for the} 
i ‘ open i press. He has, been accused of 
Gayptian- press. "Hiwar be being Wosterncducated — in 
longs to. the CIA, screamet) sone quarters a crime in ite’ 
a headline in Rose al-Yousse!| sqif--and of working to un- 
a prominent - state-controlled; geymine . the cultural values: 
weckly. acc ‘of Islam. - ‘ 
No regard was paid to the Jn many Arab countries to-! 
stand ~ de- 
against the great 
a Salted and thei power of the state, To dis- 
: - he Egyptian censor. -¢ the authoriti ee-tandé.~ 
scized the May issue of Hiwar; er abies ee a OE ; 
Thungry when, as’in Egypt, 
window-dressing was, newspapers, publishing: 
then’ provided -by Egyptian houses, magazines, theaters, 
Louis ; 


Awad—critic, the radio and television are'inr 
‘poct and Shakespearian schol-|the hands of the state. 
|ar—who, as literary editor of ... ; heey ty 
u Cait dail ater : But in compensation of ex 
i mre a : : “i ritenicrousing self-censorship, op; 
‘acts as a somiofficial ar iter poyptian writers. ake“ wani- 


of she cultural-scene. pered and well-paid. They 

In a ‘statement late. fast) carn more than doctors, 
‘month he invited all Arab! jawyers or engincers. : 
writers and readers to boy- Alt 300, ov 400 Egyptian 
cott Hiwar. He, called on ‘Tew- pounds a month, they are paid 
fiq Sayigh.to quit his post aslo s or five times the salary 


oaiee e ; of a university professor: 
‘editor, and. he demanded the!) “"syc¢ why the Egyptian au* 


Nap ; ‘ yan 
eas of all ere of  thorities should have chosen 
world ongress in the Arab'inis moment, to move” against. 
.. ‘Hiwar is uncertain. yon- 
, Last week Muhammed Ha-} acs for Cult -: con oe 
tem, Egypt’s Vice Premier for | 5" Cultural : Freecom, 
Information and Guidance, is-| is. well known to be financed 
‘sued an order banning Hiwar by the Ford and other founda- 
from. entry into Tgypt on the tions, but so are many “egy p- 
ae it was subsidized | tian development projects. m4 


® 


The ban is probably,due to 


'fiq Sayigh flow’ to Europe to the. random convergence of a 
‘put the question bluntly to.number of forces: the current 
the directors of the Congress: ‘anti-American temper in the 
,Was, there a CIA connection? | Egyptian capital, the ascend} 
‘Hie was,.given’a categorical) ency of leftists in the press, 
i denial. ae a the cultural chauvinism of 
| What. is distressing about!some Egyptian intellectuals 
i . Re ithe rivalries of Beirut and 
‘Cairo and possibly, too. the 
greater “nervousness which 
overtakes the Arab world in 
‘the heat of sumuncr. ioee 
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‘ Mery ve COB a See ha vaniuted © eae Te Veh a 
eee [deter cis ie Bait of The ‘Times ie 
© oe : eae o pee ete pees wtp — a 
pee Cope geese? Group Denies C.LA. | Pe ee 


Influence ~~ 


ifluence 
to the Editor: ” : j 
We note with concern the as: 
| sertion in The Times of April J 
‘ ,27 that the Central Intelligence ‘| 
i Agency has made indirect con- 
J tetbutions to a number of cul- 
tural activities, among them the, 
- Congress for Cultural Freedom.: 
.The Congress for Cultural | 
"Freedom was founded in Wes 
Berlin in 1950 by a group of} 
European, Asian and American ] 
writers, . artistsy. scholars. and 
f scientists determined to affirm}... : 
_ rthe freedom of intellectual = : 
re é 


‘-Iquiry and the autonomy of ar- | 
| ptistte . freation. In..the years 
1 gence ft has drawn financial t 
_ ¥support. from .a variety : of. 
ysources In the United. States? °! 
Roa oe - te Europe inorder to support + 
ey its magazines, .. seminars. and 

. fother, activities. . 

‘At no point in the history of | 
‘the Congress -has any donor * 
» ,8ought: to interfere -with -,or: 
" ythape its actions, policies or? 


Re Ae a Mate ne 


“doubt regarding the Congress's} 
‘integrity, tndividuals and ‘ore 
‘Ranizations who . contribute ‘ to’; 
‘our activities will be asked to} 
, (confirm ’ the non-governmental 
yeharacter of their support. Ae 
®'-The* implications of ‘The 
_[Times’ 8 suggestion that the Con- i 
'gréss has been an instrument of 
rs ithe. O.LA. are. deeply unfair tot 
jAntellectuals around the. world:! 
‘ «fh have found in the Congress 
yand. its: associated ‘activities a : i 
ichaneée to write and talk with-° 
(out, ‘constraint on the urgent} 
aise Jes anid hopes of, our age. ; |: 
rliate Reals ‘DE ROUGEMONT", 
Chairman 
“pxecutive’ Committee 3 ° 
« NICOLAS NABOKOY: 


‘ Seoretary-Genera’ : 
1 Congron for Cultural 
‘ii 4 Paris, May: hae ines 
ie Sir tdlees sitet i 


= 
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THE NATION 
| 16 May 1966 


wi 


" Encounter with the CIA 
|... The Times survey points out that the Central Intelligence 
i i Agency, through various devices, has supported the work . 
:* of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. It also points out that | 
‘Encounter magazine, a London-based “anti-Communist in- 
: ej tellectual monthly,” was “for a long time—though it is 
* . not now,” an indirect beneficiary of CIA largess (funds 
- were channeled through a foundation). There is nothing 
. new in these -disclosures; other publications, The Nation 
«’ included, have known the facts for some time but were 
--unable to confirm them (see editorial “Foundations as 
: ‘Fronts,'"” The Nation, September 14, 1964). No doubt it 
~~ jg too much to expect that the Congress for Cultural Free- 
-*. dom and Encounter will now offer the public some explana- 
i. tion for their long continued but carefully concealed col- | 
" laboration with the CIA. How. long was Encounter subsi- - 
_ dized? in what amounts? for what purposes? 
The public, of course, will be told that considerations of ; 
“national security” and “top secrecy” preclude. the possi- | 
' bility of an explanation. But the. questions merit an answer | 
: all the same. Presumably Encounter’s subscribers and con- 


ae ee a ate ey 


Bees 


-tributors were not aware (although some of the contents 
~~ should have placed them on notice) that the magazine was . 
|. 8o subsidized. Throughout its history, the Congress for Cul- : 
’ tural Freedom has made a practice of denouncing various | 
_ radical and left-wing groups as “Communist fronts” and the , 
| like; but were the prominent intellectuals, the artists and : 
‘writers, who attended its various assemblies told. of the 
i. Congress’ tie with the CIA? Some weeks ago, the Soviets . 
accused two of their writers of associating with an A meri- | P 
* ean “agent” who, it turned out,. was connected with En- 
«counter. The charge was no doubt preposterous, but are | 
” the Soviets to be blamed for being suspicious? The undis- “ 
'. closed acceptance, over @ long period, of CIA funds by. | 
|-> two organizations avowedly dedicated to “cultural freedorn” © 
* provides an ironic notation to the cultural history of the « 
("cold war. ed cdl «hake 
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